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«“BRUSH” SHELLS FOR BIRD SHOOTING. 


Winchester “ Brush” Shells help wonderfully to make big bags. They are 
so loaded as to give an open and even pattern at ranges from 25 to 30 yards 
when used in choke bore guns, without loss of velocity, penetration or uni- 
formity. With these shells you can use your duck or trap gun for field shooting 
and make many kills which otherwise would be misses. They are loaded 
in “Leader” and “ Repeater” grades and sold by reputable dealers every- 


where. Ask for Winchester ‘“‘Brush” Shells and accept no substitute. 
Winchester Shells, Cartridges, and Guns Are Sold Everywhere. 
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High Power Big Game Rifles 


You don’t use a tack-hammer to drive a tenpenny 
nail; neither should you use a low power rifle 
when you hunt big game. What you need is a 
Winchester high power rifle—one that hits a 
smashing, knockdown blow. Such rifles are the 
Model 1886, .33 Caliber; Model 1894, .30 Win- 
chester and .32 Special Calibers, and Model 1895, 
.30Army, .35 and .405 Calibers, using high power 
smokeless powder cartridges with metal-patched, 
soft-pointed bullets. The accuracy, reliability 
and killing power of these rifles is established, 
and if you sight right the game is yours. Win- 
chester guns and Winchester ammunition are 
made for one another. Ask for Winchester make. 
FREE; Send name and address for large illustrated 
catalogue describing all our guns. 
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WINCHESTER 


METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


FOR RIFLES, REVOLVERS AND PISTOLS 






















In forty years of gun making we have learned 
many things about ammunition that no one 
could learn in any other way. These discov- 
eries and years of experience in manufacturing 
ammunition enable us to embody many fine 
points in Winchester make of cartridges not 
to be found in any other brand. Winchester 
make of cartridges in all calibers are accurate, 
sure fire and exact in size. Always ask for 
Winchester make and insist upon getting it. 


Winchester Ammunition and Guns are sold everywhere 
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Rifles Are Reliable 


Reliability, strength and accuracy are the 





cardinal virtues in a hunting rifle. Success 
and safety often hinge upon them in big 
game shooting. Winchester rifles possess 
these virtues to the fullest extent, being 
reliable in action, strong in construction 
and accurate in shooting. Winchester 
rifles and Winchester make of cartridges 
are a combination that always gives satis- 
faction. They are made for one another. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere. 


rd WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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cardinal virtues in a hunting rifle. Success 
and safety often hinge upon them in big 
game shooting. Winchester rifles possess 
these virtues to the fullest extent, being 
reliable in action, strong in construction 
and accurate in shooting. Winchester 
rifles and Winchester make of cartridges 
are a combination that always gives satis- 


faction. They are made for one another. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere. 
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WINCHESTER 


32 and .35 Caliber Self-Loading Rifles 


The Winchester Model 1905 Self-Loading Rifle is not cumbersome, 
complicated and unsightly like most other self-loading firearms, 
but a simple, handsome, well-balanced gun. The Winchester self- 
loading system permits rapid shooting with great accuracy and on 
account of the novelty and ease of its operation adds much to 
the pleasure of rifle shooting either at target or game. 

For certain kinds of hunting where the quarry-is gen- 

erally shot on the run, the Winchester Self-Loading 

Rifle is particularly well adapted. The .32 and .35 

caliber cartridges that the Model 1905 handles are 

of the modern smokeless powder type and give 

excellent penetration and great shocking effect 

on animal tissue. Winchester guns and Win- 

chester ammunition are made for one another. 











FREE: Send name and address for large illustrated catalogue 


describing all our guns. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 6O., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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“THE BEAGLE” 


A most complete book treating on the history, 
breeding, —. training, showing and kennel) 
management of the breed. With chapters by such 
high authorities as James M Palley, John Arthur 
Tatham, Louis Steffen, F. B Zimmer, James Mc- 
Aleer, Ernest Lester Jones, Charles F. Brooke, A. 
Henry Higginson, F. B. Lord and Reno B. Cole 
Contains many illustrations. Price in strongly 
bound cloth cover $1 00, postpaid. Address, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, Ills. 














DONT SHOOT YOUR DOG! 
— 
USE CHLOROZONE. 

MANGE *: in its * mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it 
be easily and effectively cured. We have 
many testimonials like the following from persons who have 

used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. Frep Jaco: 
prietor the famous Woodbine Kennels, Newavgo, Mich. wihes: 
“Sept 8 I ordered from you 1 gallon o Chiorozone, the Standard 
Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1 
I had a red cocker spaniel sent to me Pthine was 
afflicted with mange. The owner advised me 
that he had used everything 
possible to cure her, but with 
no good results. I at once be- 


gan treating her with Chlor- 
» ozone, and in just ten days 





had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores all healed and 
no scurf apparent. This same dog hai previously been doctored 
with some of the much heralded “ positive nny = cures,” cost- 
ing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I you one of 
the best disinfectants on the market, and at a price which 
should recommend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep 
—_ ace and yards in a sanitary condition. For use in the 
when wash py el I mech prefer it to any other. It 
= the coat soft a and gi 


The Great Western Oil Co., 


Disinfectant Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 




















dogs in the field. The amateur is told in understandable wad 
mou 


staunch on point, steady to shot and wing and a tender- 

as Gua-shyness, Breaking thot, Chasi) d Unstead 

ing and preventing their formiog bad 
The chapter on Retrievin particular] 


forced to retrieve from land or Saher without the use of 


iness, as well as the 

ts, are concise and effectual. 
valuable, as it fully explains a simple system, whereby any dog can be 
spike collar or whi 
formation that every man who owns a bird dog or shoots in the field shoul 


AMATEUR 
TRAINERS 


and experienced professionals pro- 
nounce 

the most practical tree, Modern Breaking 
tise ever published on the Training of Setters and 
snd fully xplaine the methods emaployed by the most success 

an e ns the me is employ y the m 
Peon Moog The more isuportens lessons are illustrated by 
photo phs from life. The —-_ subject is covered from 
selection and developing of ay soe to the 2 eas of 
how to make a dog a hig’ lish worker— 
retriever, The i ons for overcoming such faults 
ions for keeping dogs up to their train- 


. The book 


contains so much valuable in- 
read it. 


Price, postpaid: Paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


- 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 





NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART 


but easy of access. If you want a site for summer . 
and autumn camp or home, with virgin fishing and — 
hun'‘ing, unexcelled boating, limitless canoe trips, 


my me. the pl a 
e pleasures an 
t hardship or incon- 


resorts, no hotels, but all 
health of the wilderness withoat 
a 
Duluth, Minn. 


= Venience. 


GEORGE RUPLEY, : 


ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 
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Your 
Annual 
Outing. 


Allow us to suggest Colorado 
and Utah, famous the world 
over for their cool and invig- 
orating climate, magnificent 
mountain scenery and pictur- 
esque hunting resorts which 
are located along the line of 
the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
The Scenic Line of the World. 


Colorado and Utah abound in game of all descriptions. The finest Trout 'in the world. Write today 
for copy of ‘‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains.”’ It gives you full information as to where to go and 
how much it will cost. 


R. C. NICHOL, Gen’!] Agent, S. K, HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., 
242 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colorado. 
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of guns, rifles or other articles in a sporting goods way. Secure 
the subscribers and tell us what you want. That is your part 
of the transaction. Ours is to meet your wishes, with an ad- 
vance guarantee of generous treatment and mutual satisfaction. 
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MODERN BREEDING 


There is money in dogs if you know 
how to raise them, Modern Breeding 
covers every detail of the subject, the 
selection of breeds, building of kennels, 
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selecting and raising puppies, bench 
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THE MERGING OF TWO BRANDS. 


By 8. D. BARNES. 


IYNFUSION to some 
extent existed among 
neighboring ranch- 
ers and cowboys as to 
the proper name for 
Jim Dollarhide’s 
brand, but the major- 
ity favored “Double 
O,” as leaving no 
room for misappre- 
hension, while “Two 
Circle” suggested to 
the average mind a 
figure 2 within a ring. 
There were those 
who, doubtless mis- 
lead by the size of the 
brand and the fact 
that the ranch and 
herd originally be- 
longed to the Dollar- 
hide Brothers—the younger of whom 
was killed by a drunken railroad 
man at Toyah Springs—insisted that 
it was properly the “Two Dollar” 
brand. “Kill and skin the cattle, 
and what have you got? ‘Two Dollar’ 
hides—but the two Dollarhides can’t 
cash ’em for that.” It was a wretched 
attempt at a pun, and the originator 
should have been ashamed of it; at any 
tate it was pointless after Bob Dollar- 
hide’s death. Jim continued the busi- 
ness alone, and, though he eventually 
married, his wife was permitted no voice 

















in the ranch management, and his only 
child was a daughter, who might in due 
course of time be expected to change her 
name. At the date of our story she had 
reached the age of seventeen, but the 
“right man” had not yet appeared, nor 
was he likely to. The girl was pretty 
enough, smart as a cricket and possessed 
of a fairly good education, and had ad- 
mirers by the dozen, but they were all 
content to worship at a distance—or tried 
to be. Jim Dollarhide, some two years 
before, had “ give it out cold” that he 
was not in the market for a son-in-law, 
and that whosoever applied for such a 
position would be kept pretty busy dodg- 
ing cold lead. This announcement’ was 
publicly made on the occasion of his 
quarrel with Sam Heath, owner of the 
“Spanish Bit” ranch, his oldest neigh- 
bor and almost lifelong friend. A dozen 
men heard it and drew their own conclu- 
sions; likewise they spread the news 
broadcast, with their own private belief 
that “ Jim meant business.” 

Now, as everyone ought to know if 
they don’t, there are various Spanish 
bits, alike only in the respect that they 
are jaw-breakers and horse-killers. In 
some the part that crosses through the 
mouth is of twisted iron, single or double, 
and with one or two flexible joints so 
arranged that a pull on the reins inflicts 
torture indescribable. Then there is the 
“ stiff bit,” which is a single bar having 
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at its middle an abrupt double bend—a 
narrow, deep U of unyielding metal 
which lies backward along the tongue. 
Such was the shape of the Heath brand, 
worn by some 3,000 cattle and a goodly 
number of horses, their grazing grounds 
lying at the head of Dog Creek, some 20 
miles from those of the Dollarhide herds. 
Formerly it had been the custom of the 
two owners to “ bunch together ” in mid- 
summer and drive their cattle to some 
locality where fresh grazing was obtain- 
able, but this was before Larry Heath’s 
lovesick idiocy had caused old chums to 
fall out and nearly brought about a trag- 
edy. At present Dollarhide’s herders had 
orders to make buzzard bait of every 
“Spanish Bit” stray that happened 
along, but were too thoroughly ground- 
ed in range law to risk following out 
these instructions to the letter. It was 
safer and nearly as easy to rope the ani- 
mal, tie a bunch of cactus or mesquite 
limbs to its tail and give it a running 
start towards home. Furthermore, to 
tell the whole truth, popular sentiment 
was with the Heaths in the quarrel. No- 
body blames young people for getting 
spoony, and, aside from the “ cruel par- 
ent” in the case, Larry had no enemies, 
even among his rival aspirants to Pet 
Dollarhide’s hand. 

Partly to avoid trouble Sam Heath 
sent his boy East to school for a couple 
of years. A letter was written and an- 
swered before his departure, though 
there were only three people in Texas 
who knew of this correspondence, and 
all of them had reasons for secrecy. Mat- 
ters were at that point where the slight- 
est spark was likely to cause a disastrous 
explosion. Quarrels are sometimes 
patched up, but in the Southwest blood- 
shedding arouses feuds which never die. 
A ranchman on terms of friendship with 
both families—the oldest, homeliest, rich- 
est and least romantic individual in 
Western Texas—voluntarily offered his 
services as Cupid’s messenger and suc- 
ceeded where almost any other emissary 
would have failed. Larry Heath ac- 
cepted his exile in all cheerfulness; Pet 


Dollarhide laughed when she heard of 
his departure. 

Free grass was on its last legs in the 
Great Southwest; occupancy no longer 
gave a valid title to lands or that which 
grew upon them, and in some localities 
every acre was covered by warrantee 
deeds. Heath and Dollarhide had suf- 
ficient foresight to acquire clear titles to 
the tracts they individually occupied, but 
between them lay a most desirable bit of 
territory which both coveted and neither 
had the means to purchase. Then Larry 
Heath came home from the East and 
proceeded to execute some plans long 
since formed. His friend, the rich and 
unromantic ranchman, with great pre- 
tence of exacting interest and requiring 
mortgages, found a few thousand dollars 
for investment in desirable real estate. 
Later on it developed that the lands had 
been purchased and the deeds drawn 
while Larry was yet at school. Sam 
Heath rounded up his herds, counted 
heads, and drove every third cow, steer 
or yearling across the little creek west 
of the corral, into the keeping of a newly 
hired force of cowpunchers. “ You'll 
have to close-herd till you brand up,” he 
informed Larry. ‘ Whatever’ comes 
back to the bunch I keep unless you can 
prove ownership. Decide on your brand, 
register it, and get busy.” ; 

At first blush it would seem that 
branding a thousand head of cattle—six- 
ty per cent of them two-year-olds and 
over—would be the work of many days, 
but the task is neither long nor difficult 
when one has provided the proper pens 
and chutes. The first to feel the hot 
irons was an old steer, long of limb and 
horn, built like a racehorse and as lean 
as a greyhound. As the bars fell before 
him, offering egress to the open prairie, 
two cowboys guided his frantic flight 
westward and urged him on until the © 
frontier of the Dollarhide range was 
crossed. Theii they turned back, chuck- 
ling gleefully as though at some most 
admirable joke. And later in the day he 
traveled still farther under escort, to 
stand at last, tethered by the horns, in the 




















Dollarhide corral. Men gathered to gaze 
upon him, wonder a little and laugh a 
great deal, and finaily Old Jim himself 
was among the rest. Of course the new 
brand was the one thing observed—a cir- 
cular burn about as large as a dollar, and 
at either end of the original “ Spanish 
Bit.” 

“Larry Heath’s,” volunteered the pri- 
mero or herd boss. “Tuck Biddle was 
over this mornin’ an’ says Larry has 
bought the Bone Springs range. Old 
Sam’s stocked him with a thousan’ head 
an’ he’s rebrandin’. Beats h—l, don’t 
ge 

“ Tell Nigger Pete to saddle my hoss,” 
growled Dollarhide, half-choked with 
rage. “I'll have a talk with that young 
hellion—I’'ll learn him who he is mon- 
keyin’ with! No, I’m not fool enough to 
go buttin’ over there with a gun; for 
likely it’s a trap, with a dozen men layin’ 
for me to make the first break. But I’ll 
tell him what I think, if I die for it.” 

Perhaps Larry Heath was expecting 
such a visit, for he evinced no surprise 
when the angry ranchman rode up and 
dismounted at his side. 

“Glad to see you, Uncle Jim,” he said 
pleasantly. “ We're pretty busy here to- 
day, but the boys can manage all right 
while we trot over to the tent and smoke 
up. I’ve got some A No. 1 cigars and 
some a 

“Damn your cigars, sir!” exploded 
Dollarhide. “ What the devil do you 
mean by tryin’ to steal my brand? That’s 
what I want to know, sir.” 

“Your brand? Why, you used to run 
the ‘ Double O.’” 

“ An’ what’s this but the ‘ Double O’ 
an’ the ‘ Spanish Bit’ connected? Gittin’ 
ready for wholesale stealin’, eh? Got the 
drop on Old Sam an’ me, too, have you? 
Why, you r 

“ Hold on a minute,” interposed young 
Heath quietly. “You and I are bound 
to be better friends some of these days, 
and can’t afford to get cross with one 
another now. I have registered the 
*Spectacles’ brand, and by looking at 
this drawing you will see it is rightly 
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named. Maybe the two glasses are a bit 
too far apart, but they are there, and so 
is the crook to fit your nose. Hide buy- 
ers don’t approve of big brands or too 
many of them, for they ruin good 
leather ; so, as a matter of business pol- 
icy, I preferred changing the old brand 
to putting on another one.” 

“ An’ you kin change mine just as well 
—on every hoof I’ve got.” 

Larry Heath met Dollarhide’s scowl 
with a cheery smile. Said he: ‘Between 
you and I, Uncle Jim, that’s exactly what 
I hope to do some of these days, but with 
your consent. You know I’m not a 
thief—the Heaths were never that sort 
of cattle, or you wouldn’t have given us 
your friendship so many years.” 

“ Maybe it took me a long time to find 
you-all out,” grinned Dollarhide, sur- 
prised almost beyond power of resent- 
ment by the young man’s cool assurance. 
“ There’s one thing sure—if you get my 
cattle, you’ve got ’em to steal.” 

“Tt may be that I’m not permanently 
in the cattle business,” remarked Larry 
confidentially. “Tuck Biddle made me 
an offer this morning for the range and 
brand. I told him I wanted a month to 
make up my mind.” 

“Tuck Biddle?—the wust thief this 
side of Mexico, an’ the slickest! He 
wauldn’t leave me as much as a suckin’ 
calf!” 

“ Not if he could help it—but I haven’t 
sold yet. It all depends on whether Pet 
proves to be the honest, true-hearted lit- 
tle girl I have always thought her. Uncle 
Jim, I would stake my life on her slight- 
est word—TI have already staked more 
than that, for if she goes back on her 
promise I am ready and willing for the 
shortest and quickest road to the devil. 
But don’t tell her that—let her follow her 
own heart without regard for mine. They 
say that fickleness is a lady’s privilege 


“ Not if she’s a Dollarhide,” thundered 
Uncle Jim, fairly tangled and thrown in 
a cunningly laid net. “ When one of that 
breed passes their word, thar’s no fly- 
back nor monkey bizness. I’m tellin’ 
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you, right now, that Tuck Biddle don’t 
git his thievin’ fingers on this ‘ Spec- 
tacles’ brand. What’s more, if Sam 
Heath thinks he can give his boy a thou- 
san’ head of cattle, I can go five hundred 
better on my gal as a weddin’ gift. Pet’s 
worth two of you, Larry, an’ some of 
these days she'll git the ranch an’ ev’ry- 
thing that’s on it; but that ain’t the pres- 
ent idee. Jest now—dern your enter- 
prisin’ time!—I want to git you so tired 
of changin’ brands that you'll be willin’ 
to quit off for a year or two. Talk to me 
about Tuck Biddle!” 

“T guess we are pretty near through 
with him now,” laughed Larry, “ except 
that he said he’d come back today and 


WHEN FORTUNE 
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inspect the cattle in the chute—wants to 
get advance knowledge of his future 
property, you see. I wish Father was 
here to boss this branding, for I am anx- 
ious to make sure you're right about 
Pet’s memory.” 

“ An’ why ain’t I as good as Sam 
Heath?” interposed Dollarhide eagerly. 
“Thar stands a saddled hoss, an’ thar’s 
none better west of the Brazos. Hit the 
grit, sonny. Let me sockithis good news 
into Biddle an’ watch him squirm. An’, 
say! Tell the gal she can do her own 
cuttin’ out on that 1,500 head, providin’ 
she throws ’em off the home range inside 
of a week—I notice the ‘Double Os’ 
are gittin’ mighty short of grass.” 


SMILED. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 


(ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR.) 


The Black Basse is a most excellent fishe, of 
somewhat the same build as our sammon, yet 
more thicke. Its colour is darke on the backe 
and lighter below it. The mouth is exceeding 
big, as also its tail and other finnes—an admir- 
able, game fishe. In the south the Black Basse 
is called troute. They ken of no basse in these 
parts but the striped basse—a very different 
fishe indeed—From an Early Volume of 
Natural History. 


To repeat the words of Uncle George 
Neal, “ Bass were as sca’ce in Skunk 
River as pussimmons in de Nawf.” But 
the cause of this scarcity—whether it was 
due to dams placed in the river some 
dozen years past, or to the advent of a 
tank or two of German carp fry, intro- 
duced by a commissioner more zealous 
than sagacious—was beyond the knowl- 
edge of Uncle George, who, though not 
a long-time resident of our village, was 
well-grounded in fish lore. Certain it 


was that the man or boy who of late 
years could display even a diminutive 
specimen of black bass above his string 
of cats or crappies, was credited, and 
justly, with unusual ability as an angler. 
So, very naturally, the heart of the boy 


was filled with desire during those vaca- 
tion days in July. Though channel cats, 
pumpkin-seeds and suckers slipped down 
his chalk-line stringer in greater profu- 
sion than on those of his comrades, still 
was he filled with a craving that could 
be entirely satisfied in only one way. 
Never, in all his six summers’ ardent 
fishing, had a black bass graced his 
stringer; never, in fact, had he been 
thrilled by even so much as the sight of 
red eye or large mouth. Yet do not 
think for a moment that one of this spe- 
cies would not have been promptly rec- 
ognized by him—for that he well knew 
their appearance and habits, certain well- 
thumbed pages in the volume above 
quoted could have testified. 

Just below the riffles, where the water 
swirled noisily over a rock-strewn bed 
and shot white spray into the air, an ice- 
cold spring gushes up from a bowl of 
smooth boulders and cuts a crooked 
channel to the river. Back of*the spring 
a few yards a big white oak reaches out 
over the high grass so far on either side 
that the king-bird, nesting on a thick 
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branch close to the river, would scarce 
discover an intruding crow perched on 
the other side; while the roots, left bare 
by crumbling loam, form many dens and 
passages—snug homes for the cottontails 
and mice abounding hereabouts. In 
one of the caverns under the old tree, 
this day in July, reposed a willow basket 
containing a generous lunch and the ex- 
tra fishing equipment of the boy. And 
long before dragon flies, spotted and 
striped, deemed the air warm enough to 
risk their wings in erratic flight, the boy 
stood thigh deep in the cool river; for 
he had long adopted the fishing methods 
of the crane and bittern, and it was pleas- 
ant to feel the swishing ripple of the 
water against his bare legs and perchance 
the gentle nibbling of adventurous min- 
nows. 

It would be too much to claim that this 
boy’s success was due wholly to his orig- 
inality. It may be, indeed, that this qual- 
itv simply served to smooth a path else- 
wise rough at times; but there is no de- 
nying that he was original. As he stood 
a-fishing, with the curling waters just 
kissing the edge of his rolled-up jeans, 
one would scarce suppose a pair of boots 
graced the soaking feet. A glance would 
show a pocket—his bait pocket—wet and 
pasty with blood, for on this occasion 
his lure was raw beef-liver, fresh from 
the slaughter-house and carefully carved 
into cubes and oblongs, each with its 
shred of tough membrane attached. His 
stringer, depending from a buttonhole, 
even thus early in the day held captive 
a couple of small channel cats, swimming 
easily against the current a yard below. 
Nickels and dimes (earned at odd jobs, 
or the price of sundry messes of fish sold 
to neighbors more skilled in catching dol- 
lars than in hooking blue-gills or mud 
cats) had been invested in a guaranteed 
solid brass reel, with a click and a gen- 
uine ivory handle. A light braided linen 
line—so yds. of it—ran from the reel, 
and where it cut the water there was no 
float of cork or wood. No gaudy, many- 
hued “bobber” for the boy—he pre- 


ferred having intelligence of a nibble or 
strike telegraphed direct from hook to 
hand; again, when it came time to 
“yank,” the hook could be set deeper 
and more surely with an unincumbered 
line. 

Perhaps the greatest charm of this 
river fishing was its uncertainty. Who 
could tell what finny beauty would, in 
passing, attempt to gorge the ever 
attractive. bait? Channel cats—little 
speckled fellows and their silver-sided 
elders—were numberless; blue Missis- 
sippi cats, mud cats, shovel-heads. and 
bullheads were all there. Big red-horse, 








‘For he had long adopted the fishing methods of 
crane and bittern."’ 





crappies and carp also came often to his 
stringer. And, just a week before, a 
salmon trout—long as your arm, pretty 
near—had swallowed his bait and tried 
to chew off the boy’s finger before he 
finally got him to shore. Some day the 
boy is going to catch a bass—a great, big 
fellow—and stuff its skin with clay and 
sew it on a shingle, like a pickerel he 
saw in the barber’s window. Of course 
he does not expect to catch this bass on 
liver. The meat fishing is only to make 
sure of a mess of cats while they are 
biting freely ; but later he intends to cap- 
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ture some minnows with a worm tied to 
a piece of thread. Grasshoppers also will 
be caught by dropping on them quickly 
with a straw hat—a bottle, brought along 
for the purpose, serving as a hopper 
cage. In the shallows are crawfish 
a-plenty, and the soft-shelled ones are 
mighty fine bass bait, Uncle George Neal 
says. He also says that after 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon is the best time to fish 
for bass; so the boy argues that this 
morning fishing with liver is by no means 
a waste of time. 
£2 

Though the boy stands so motionless 
that a fishing bittern across the stream 
might think him a brother, his mind is 
always busy on boyhood problems, the 
solving of which is just as necessary to 
his training as are the sterner, far less 
enjoyable lessons of after life. ‘“ Now, 
that buzzard, ’way up there in the blue 
sky,” he meditates. “I wonder why he 
don’t fall; he don’t scurcely ever move 
his wings none. Must be he flies same as 
what a kite does. Read somewhere their 
bones are mostly holes, to make ’em 
light. And that snag there keeps a-bob- 
bin’ an’ a-divin’ in the current just like 
it was alive—mebby there’s a fish fast- 
ened on it; but that one down below is 
movin’ the same way. I wonder what 
makes that oak leaf keep a-whirlin’ an’ 
a-rattlin’ ag’inst the limb—must be it’s 
the same shape what a wind-mill is. 
Mebbe—Gee! there’s somethin’ suckin’ 
at my bait. It’s a blamed old turkle; I 
can tell by the way he bites. Missed 
him, by jimminy! Guess I didn’t jerk 
hard enough; their mouths is harder’n 
iron. If he don’t leave that bait alone, 
I'll put a couple more hooks on an’ try 
to snag him in his foot. 

“Look at that hell-diver up the river 
there—lI bet she’s got young uns in the 
bullrushes; guess I’ll chuck a rock at 
her purty soon an’ see how fur she can 
dive. Yah! got ye that time, old turkle; 
I’ll just chop a hole in your old leather 
back with my jack-knife an’ tie you in 
the water. Get five cents for you at the 
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restaurant, an’ I reckon they'll have ter- 
rapin soup for dinner Sunday. Gee! it’s 
funny what liars some folks is! 

“T bet if I had Paw’s old ten-bore I 
could center that crane fust shot. Looks 
like he ain’t got no neck at all, the way 
it’s all doubled up, an’ I bet his wings 
is most as long as what my fishin’ pole 
is. Say, it must be after 12—funny the 
mill whistle ain’t blowed. Mebbe it’s 
bu’sted ; mebbe it has blowed an’ I didn’t 
hear it. Guess I’ll go up under the tree 
an’ finish my lunch, anyway; got two 
san’wiches an’ an apple left.” 

Lunch disposed of to the last crumb, 
the boy stretches himself comfortably in 
the grass, listening to the fat yellow 
bumble-bees as they sluggishly move 
through beds of anemones and sweet 
clover blooms, droning drowsily in the 
sunlight. Watches, between heavy, half- 
closed lids gauzy, vibrant-winged “snake- 
feeders,” bright in iridescent tints—and 
wonders if they really do feed snakes. 
Later, as the river country below the rif- 
fles offers a good field for short explor- 
ing trips, the boy spends an hour pleas- 
antly and with profit. Carefully peering 
into cavities in the sandy banks rewards 
him with three swallow eggs, which are 
deposited safely in his hat and that useful 
article returned to its proper place. Re- 
turning, a young spreading adder dis- 
putes the path—swelling prodigiously 
and gaping its jaws wide open in an at- 
tempt to look dangerous—and disgrace- 
fully plays possum when the boy, un- 
afraid, coils him around the eggs. 

In the mud at the river’s edge is re- 
corded the wanderings of many of the 
wild folk. Here a coon up-ended a rock 
in its search for food, and a little farther 
on the remains of a couple of crawfish 
attest to the success of this method of 
hunting. Around a steep bank a mink’s 
track leads into shoal water, emerging 
50 yds. above—searching for shiners or 
frogs, the boy thinks. And he saw in 
one place where a pair of sandpipers or 
killdeers had flecked the shore with deli- 
cate foot-tracery for several rods in their 
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feeding. Here also he put up a flock 
of mourning doves, which beat rapidly 
away on strong, whistling wings. 

And these happenings were all very 
dear and the memory of them remained 
very close to the boy’s heart. We know 
the desire for this sort of knowledge— 
knowledge of outdoor things’ and people 
—is present in large degree in most of 
us; shackled by conventionalities and by 
our environment as it is, yet is it sel- 


traveling; felt it when snow fell in De- 
cember; and, not to be denied, it came 
to him in the spring, when river ice 
crumpled up like paper and the wild 
geese beat, loudly honking, northward. 
* ok x 

The afternoon fishing was from a fa- 
mous willow snag below the spring, shad- 
ing as inviting a swirl of deep, swift 
water as any bass could wish. On the ex- 
treme outer end of this broken tree the 
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“Weighed his bass with expert eye and cooled it in the spring.”’ 





dom totally lost. But the man-child who 
does not feel this primary desire above 
most other things—above desire for book 
learning and rules of pedagogy—has 
fallen short of his most precious heri- 
tage. This boy felt it—felt it strongly 
in the summertime, when woodland and 
meadow throbbed with life; felt it in 
mellow autumn, when the trees were 
decked in bright robes of red and gold, 
and the birds gossiped noisily in their 


boy found a precarious perch; quietly as 
a heron he sat, and fished earnestly and 
well through drowsy, perfect hours. 
Many things he saw and thought, but 
let us pass over all and approach the 
moment of moments. There came a se- 


‘ries of slow jerks on his line, and in- 


stinctively he lowered the pole and 
slipped his right hand to the reel. More 
jerks, and the line moved gently up- 
stream till it hung straight; then he 
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struck hard and expertly, and the solid 
weight he felt told him no pan fish had 
taken the minnow and hook. 

To chronicle the plunges, the leaps 
and rushes of a long and weil-fought, 
well-played battle, would be the proper 
stunt ; but Truth forbids. The boy’s sole 
object was to see that fish flopping on the 
bank, and the sooner the better; so, with 
this end in view, he curled his legs 
around the snag, throwing all the weight 
and strength of his young body against 
the pole until that severely-tried imple- 
ment bent in a nerve-racking arc, for the 





“The darkey’s jolly face changed slowly to a mask 
of dumb amazement.” 





fish was as strenuously exerting itself 
at the other end of the line. Advantage 
of weight and position was with the boy, 
however ; the tackle was strong, and for 
his adversary nothing remained save de- 
feat. Yet, instead of surrendering re- 
luctantly and contesting every inch, as 
most other good fish would have done, 
this one suddenly sprang upward with 
wide-open mouth, and the next moment 
lay threshing on a grassy slope of the 
shore, where the boy—disheveled, wet 
and excited, but filled with the greatest 
happiness he had ever known—immedi- 
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ately pounced upon him with hands and 
knees. It was what he had longed for. 
Hadn't all his hopes centered on this cap- 
ture? Wasn’t this what he had worked 
for week after week and dreamed about 
nights? This was his bass—outwitted 
and caught by himself alone. He knew 
the fish at first glance by his dark back 
and deep mouth; by his thick body he 
knew him; and, above all, by a long split 
in the bamboo pole. 

The sun, half-hidden by stunted wil- 
lows across the river, betokened the mys- 
tery of darkness soon to come, and, as 
it would never do to miss the felicity of 
a triumphant daylight march with his 
prize through the village streets, he car- 
ried fish and pole back to the oak, where 
he weighed his bass with expert eye and 
cooled it in the spring. And, as the fish 
hung, swinging from side to side in the 
flowing water, there came an old darkey, 
white-haired and bowed with years, but 
striding sturdily with crooked legs from 
his fishing: a long, spliced pole over one 
shoulder and, depending from his hand, 
a heavy string of carp and catfish. The 
boy hailed him joyfully and with famil- 
iarity, since they had often fished in com- 
pany. “Uncle George” must view the 
big bass and be the first to congratulate 
its captor. Praise from Uncle George 
would be praise indeed. 

Proudly, even boastfully, the prize was 
exhibited in all its lordly weight and 
beauty of color and outline. The darkey’s 
jolly face changed slowly to a mask of 
dumb amazement; he stammered unin- 
telligibly—then seemed to pull himself 
together with a masterly effort. As 
though some wondrously rich joke had 
suddenly appealed to him he laughed, 
explosively, immoderately, as only an 
African can. “ Ef dat ain’t de beatin’es’ 
I ever seed!” he shrilled. “ Doan’ yo’ 
know, boy, dat dem bass ain’t construc- 
tioned like dat mushy ole fish? Why, 
dat ain’t no bass! Dat’s one er dese yere 


‘ornery dog-gone ole dogfish I done heerd 


about—shuah! ” 

And to this day the boy wonders 
whether Uncle George was sincere in his 
ignorance or merely prompted by jeal- 
ousy—or possibly hopeful that his suc- 
cessful rival might, in a passion of dis- 
gust, exchange a doubtful bass for a 
couple of genuine carp. 
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THE WAY TO RED KNOB. 


A Tale of the West Virginia Mountains. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


I! THERE!” called 
the stranger from the 
back of his moist 
pony outside the gate, 
one sultry summer 
day. “Could I get a 
drink of water?” 

“To be sure. 
*Light and come in. 
while one of the boys 
runs to the spring- 
house for a_ fresh 
bucket.” And Mr. 
Jimson handed pail 
and gourd to one of 
his numerous family, 
already gathered in 
the wide passageway 
between the two 
rooms of the house. 

“Milly, give the 
man a chair; you, Abs’lum! rustle round 
and be back soon. Hot weather this, 
stranger—good for the corn, though.” 

While Ab., after a final stare at the 
mild-looking newcomer, disappeared 
down a path at the rear of the house, 
nine other Jimsons still made his spec- 
tacled features the converging focus for 
eighteen watery, pale blue eyes. 

“Traveling far, stranger?” queried 
some one. 

“Thought I would go as far as Red 
Knob tonight. Road seems to fork out 
there. Which one ought I to take? and 
what is the distance to Red Knob? Can 
I make it by sundown?” 

Two of the barefooted girls snickered, 
and a boy younger than either emitted, 
with a hoarse chuckle: “Goodness! 
Don’t the man know the way to Red 
Knob?” (As if such ignorance was so 


























hopeless as to be uncontrollably absurd ; 
but the trio were heavily sat upon by 
Jimson Senior at once). 

“Hold your tongues! neither do you! 
Reckon, stranger, you wouldn’t care to 
trade that pony—for Jawbones?” indi- 
cating with his thumb a sleepy little 
mule nearby. “ Best animal to its weight 
—and—Ahem!—age in Heehaw Bot- 
tom.” 

“Pony suits me very well. Er—how 
far did you say it was to —” 

“Didn’t say; but, if you must pull 
out, stranger, take the left-hand fork be- 
yond the mule lot—Sure Jawbones don’t 
hit you right?—And that will fetch you 
up Dry Run about two mile —” 

“ Hardly a mile and a half, Father,” 
said Mrs. Jimson, with decision. 

“Two mile, I tell you! Reckon I’ve 
traveled it often enough to —” 

“ So have I, Father. It’s a mile to the 
school-house, isn’t it? —” 

“If a ‘miss is as good as a mile,’ you 
are it, Mother,” began Milly. 

“Never did I know a woman that 
could turn round twice with her eyes 
shut and know where she was,” ex- 
claimed “ Father” disgustedly. 

“Don’t mind him, stranger,” said 
Mrs. J., now pretty well roused up— 
“he’s growing childish, really. You lis- 
ten to me, sir!” 

“ All right, ma’am; I dare say you are 
both right, but —” 

“She is always wrong,” interrupted 
Jimson Senior, savagely. 

“Mercy me! these men, these men! 
But you mind what one poor, lone wo- 
man says and you'll reach Red Knob al- 
most before you know where you're at. 
After you leave the school-house, cross 
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the run, turn quartering to the right, 
through some turkey oaks along the 
ridge —” 

“ Bottom road’s the best, Mother!” 
(This from another girl, apparently, un- 
able longer to hold her tongue.) 

“ How dare you interrupt me!” 

“Tt is the best way in the dry season, 
Mother,” ventured Mr. J., once more. 

“Stranger, you follow that ridge,” 
said Mrs. J.—ignoring both as the sur- 
est way to hold the floor. “It’s a short 
cut to where Sim Green lives, almost at 
the spot where the ridge trail joins the 
main road again — ” 

“He dassn’t turn in there!” bawled 
another boy, who had been aching to in- 
terpose; “there’s a biting dog at 
Green’s—it’s gone mad. If it should nip 
you or the nag!—better keep right on— 
to—to—to—say, Mother! ain’t Ben Lee’s 
folks got their mad-stone yet?” 

“Father,” said the wife and mother 
with dignity, as if the last straw had 
been added to her endurance, “are you 
going to set back and see the last one 
of your trifling young ones give me the 
lie, cause they take after you instead of 
their mother?” 

“Tf there’s any lie going, Mother, you 
sort of started it when —” 

“Stranger,” interrupted Mrs. J., in 
high, calm, ominous tones, “ when you 
pass the Greens and a pile of new rived 
covering boards, be sure and bear a lee- 
tle further down the ridge before you hit 
the main road again; then —” 

“Why, Ma, you must be growing 
dauncy! Won’t that take him to Cagle’s 
mill?—Ouch, Ma! Yes, it will, Ma, 
and—and—” An unspellable yell fol- 
lowed, as Mrs. J., seizing a hame strap, 
ran Steve, her third boy, out of sight— 
temporarily at least. 

Returning, she found her husband, 
who had attempted to resume his origi- 
nal task of putting the inquirer right, 
contending with more family interrup- 
tions than ever. The stranger, totally 
non-plussed, was edging towards one of 
the doors. 
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“Stranger, rest easy, rest easy,” Mr. 
Jimson was saying. “I will put you 
right, if these pesky children — ” 

“Hope so, I’m sure,” interposed the 
newcomer nervously. 

“Hush up! and let me talk!” began 
Mrs. J. to her family in general; where- 
at the man, taking this as a squelcher 
addressed to himself alone, sidled further 
towards the nearest outlet where escape 
seemed easiest. 

“Do be quiet, Mother!” said Milly 
energetically. 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed an- 
other. “Ma, you’re scaring the man 
off —” 

Other promiscuous interruptions came 
thick and fast. Mr. J. began cuffing the 
smaller children right and left, in sheer 
desperation. 

“A bob-tailed mule, with no ears, in 
fly time, would stand a better chance to 
—to—lI’ll learn ye to—take that!—and 
that!—and_ that!—kids should be seen 
and not heard—wish I had a_ good 
withe! ” 

“Do leave them young ones alone!” 
screamed Mrs. J. hysterically; but when 
Mr. J. appeared to increase the fervor of 
his castigations, as if resolved to assert 
his authority beyond shadow of doubt to 
all and sundry within sight and hearing, 
she shrieked, clapped her hands and pro- 
ceeded to strip “ Father’s ” centrally bald 
head of as much of its hairy rim as pos- 
sible, while the children fought, 
squirmed and bawled promiscuously. 

Amid the confusion, in came Absalum 
with the fresh water. He was much dis- 
gusted, apparently. ‘“‘ Why didn’t they 
send Steve?” he grumbled; “ I’ve missed 
the fun again!” Then, as a sense of his 
grievance became uncontrollable, “I 
just won’t stand it any longer!” And 
he emptied the cold contents of the pail 
over his absorbed and fevered relatives. 
“Will you quit now?” he snarled; then 
scooted round the house, to laugh and 
choke in safety. 

“It do look as if my family has no 
more raising than—than—” Mr. J., 
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wringing his shirt sleeve, looked about 
in wonder. “ Has the man gone?” he 
gasped. 

Mrs. J. sank panting into a chair; the 
half-drenched children scattered like a 


flushed bevy of quail. Stranger and 
pony had vanished—escaped. The sight 
of Jawbones, blinking in solitary state, 
enraged Mr. J. with a sudden reminder. 
Milly ventured: ‘‘ Mother, you are in 
the man’s chair now!” <Absalum, re- 
turning with another pail of water, guf- 
fawed hoarsely. ‘Man skipped,” he 
wheezed; “couldn’t stand it—needer 
could I!” 

Father, starting forward to cuff this 
arch offender, seized the dipper and 
drank—thereby cooling off sufficiently 
to say: “ Well, Mother, if you and the 
children had kept still, I might er traded 
Jawbones off for a nag to fit your new 
side-saddle, specially on Sunday. You’re 
afraid to put it on the™mule, ever since 
he flung Milly into Lick Creek at the 
Cumberland baptizing last month.” 

At sight of Milly’s sobered face, Mrs. 


J. threw her apron over her head. 


Father was still enjoying the situation, 
when some one called: ‘“ Which IS the 
way to Red Knob, did you say?” It 
was the man again. 

Hopelessly lost amid the bewildering 
confusion of directions given, with night 
coming on and no other house near, he 
had to come back. His return was as 
the Prodigal Son’s and the fatted calf 
was killed. But the next day a mild- 
looking, spectacled stranger rode into 
Red Knob on a sleepy little mule called 
Jawbones. 

Sunday Mrs. J. rode to church on a 
moist pony. Between her substantial 
form and the pony’s back was a new 
side-saddle, a gorgeous saddle cloth and 
a surcingle not unlike a barber’s pole lac- 
ing the pony’s diminutive body. 

“ Ain’t Ma just out of sight?” said 
Milly, enviously. 

“What about the nag?” commented 
Ab. “ Head, tail and legs—that’s all I 
can see, outside of Mother.” 


IRRIGATION. 


By LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


I am Irrigation—bright waterfall. 

Far in a canyon they built me a wall. 
Out of the still lakes, wonderful, deep, 
Thrilling with life force—eager I leap. 


Kings and philosophers know my command; 
The footsteps of children I print in the land. 
I am the solver of mysteries old, 

As over the desert my flowers unfold. 


I am the keeper that turneth the key, 
Bidding the people of sorrows go free; 
Who runneth with me to the ends of the earth, 
He runneth with Plenty and Beauty and Mirth. 


I am the finder of valleys unknown— 

Of springs in the desert, forgotten and lone; 

From snow peak and pines to the Plains of the Sun, 
I finish the work that the Maker begun! 








THE STORY OF 


BRADY’S LEAP. 


By G. A. SORRICK. 


NE of the 
bits of scenery in 
Northern Ohio is 
Brady’s Leap—a 
place where for many 
gedlogical eons the 
Cuyahoga River has 
been gnawing into 
the rocky stratum 
forming its bed, till it 
has made a channel 
for its waters far be- 
neath the surface of 
the surrounding coun- 
try. Its almost per- 
pendicular walls rise 
to a height of 40 or 
50. ft. above the rest- 
less river, as it rushes 
in foam over rock 
and boulder on_ its 

way to Lake Erie, some 30 miles away. 

The walls are creviced by the winter’s 

frosts and stained by the innumerable 

tiny springs that flow from openings in 
the rocks. 

To stroll along by the side of the river 
under the overhanging rocks on a warm 
summer’s day, watching the rivulets ooze 
from the brown-stained sides and form 
a little pool of clear, cool, sparkling 
water at their feet; to watch the bright 
green ferns, clinging to some crevice in 
the rock high above the head, shake the 
globules of water from their swaying 
fronds and sprinkle the air with cool- 
ness; or to look at the dark hemlocks 
that arch over the abyss and nearly shut 
out the rays of the sun from this sylvan 
retreat, produces a feeling of content- 
ment rarely attained by viewing the more 
massive pieces of Nature’s architecture. 

It is not alone of its beauty that we 
think as we linger by the river’s side, 


prettiest 














but also of the event that named this 
beautiful spot. In memory we_ hear 
again the voice of local tradition as she 
tells us how Capt. Samuel Brady out- 
witted the Indians and gave the name of, 
Brady’s Leap to this part of the Cuya- 
hoga River. The narration of this event 
shall be the burden of the following lines. 
After the close of the Revolutionary 
War, the State of Connecticut offered 
special inducements to her citizens to set- 
tle a tract of land bordering upon the 
southern shore of Lake Erie. The Cuya- 
hoga River, flowing through this region, 
thus became a highway over which the 
pioneers of Northern Ohio hauled their 
household goods to what was to become 
their new home in the Western Reserve, 
or Connecticut Reserve, as it is some- 
times called. Unfortunately this was 
the very route the Indian had long been 
using when he wished to go from the 
Great Lakes to the Ohio; for by carry- 
ing his birch-bark canoe from the upper 
waters of Cuyahoga a few miles east- 
ward over the portage to the Tuscara- 
was River, he was on a tributary of the 
Ohio, from which he could paddle as far 
toward the Gulf of Mexico as his fancy 
prompted him. As a result of this un- 
fortunate coincidence of routes, there 
were few other parts of the great North- 
west that were the scenes of more des- 
perate conflicts between small bands of 
pioneers and Indians than this region 
bordering Lake Erie. Not a few fami- 
lies that had successfully weathered the 
storms of the lakes fell before the attacks 
of the Indians at the very threshold of 
their homes; others met the same fate 
after a short residence in the Reserve. 
The burning of cabins and the slaying 
of innocent wives and children that had 
for a long time marked the outermost 
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bounds of civilization in its Western 
march, developed in many a person the 
ferocity of the primitive man, which civ- 
ilization seems only to have rendered la- 
tent, so that he spent a great part of his 
time in hunting the Indian. To him the 
latter was the wild beast of the wilder- 
ness, more to be feared than the wolf 
whose howl reverberated nightly about 
the log cabin. One of these men was 
Capt. Samuel Brady. His parents hav- 
ing died when he was a very small child, 
he was cared for by a friend on the fron- 


foe was supposed to be. For a number 
of days they had marched stealthily 
through the forest by day and had slept 
without campfire by night, ever on the 
alert for their crafty enemy. Scarcely a 
twig could move without their keen eyes 
noticing it, neither could they, in their 
buckskin clothing and moccasin-clad 
feet, be easily distinguished from the 
surrounding forest through which they 
were almost gliding. They saw no evi- 
dence of the presence of the Indians and 
all went well till they got to where the 








BRADY’S LEAP AS 


IT LOOKS TODAY. 





tiers of Pennsylvania. One day, when 
a young man, he was absent from his 
home, and upon his return found the 
cabin in ashes and all its occupants mur- 
dered. He then and there determined to 
make killing Indians his life work. 

A few years after this tragic event, to- 
ward the close of the 18th century, we 
find him leading a company of 20 men 
skilled in woodcraft and Indian lore 
from the frontier of Kentucky to Lake 
Erie, where a small band of their hated 


village of Kent now stands, a few miles 
east of Brady’s Leap, when suddenly the 
terrible warwhoop came from all direc- 
tions. To their excited senses every tree 
seemed suddenly to have changed into 
an Indian. In spite of their utmost vigi- 
lance they were ambushed. Arrows flew 
like hail and death surrounded them on 
every side, so that all were killed save 
Brady and one of his companions. 
Brady, too, could have been killed in the 
encounter, but he was known to the In- 
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dians and was regarded as too great a 
prize to be merely shot down as were his 
fellows, so he was taken alive. 

The battle was so sudden and bloody 
that in a few moments it was all over 
and Brady was securely bound with 
tough thongs and started toward the In- 
dian headquarters—a place upon the 
shore of Lake Erie where the city of 
Sandusky now stands. He knew why 
he had not been killed and what was in 
store for him if he did not make his es- 
cape. This, even to his resourceful mind, 
must have seemed remote, for his legs 
were the only members of his body that 
were free to move and with them alone 
he could not get away, even if un- 
watched. Then, too, the Indians knew 
they had a very cunning captive, his dar- 
ing escapes being common knowledge in 
every wigwam along the southern shore 
of the Lake. It had been the highest 
ambition of many a young buck to cap- 
ture Brady alive and if this were not pos- 
sible to bring home his scalp. For sev- 
eral days this band of captors and cap- 
tive moved silently westward through 
the forest and lay about the campfire by 
night, each stealthily watching the other, 
yet appearing indifferent to the other’s 
presence. After they reached their des- 
tination, Brady, ‘still bound and closely 
watched, was placed in a tent to await 
the pleasure of the Indians. 

The capture of their noted enemy was 
heralded far and wide among the Indian 
tribes and a grand council was called for 
deliberation. After the arrival of the 
various noted chiefs, the council began 
its session and burning at the stake was 
its final decree. While Brady was lan- 
guishing in captivity, and the warriors 
were dicussing what form of cruelty 
would give them the most enjoyment, the 
heroic demeanor of Brady, all uncon- 
scious to himself, was captivating the 
heart of one of the woodland maidens, 
the daughter of a prominent chief. She, 
maiden-like, did not reveal her passion 
to Brady, but pleaded earnestly with her 
father for his release. 
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The day set for the execution finally 
arrived and the motley savages, all 
decked in their war paint, had assembled 
to glory in the suffering of their enemy. 
He is brought from his prison tepee, 
bound to the stake, the fuel gathered, 
and the fire-brand held to the combusti- 
ble fagots; the flames leap upward, 
scorching the flesh and burning the 
thongs that hold him to the stake, when 
suddenly the young Indian girl leaps into 
the fire. She, like Pocahontas, had de- 
termined either to save her belovéd or 
die with him. At the same moment 
Brady makes one final effort to free him- 
self from the burning stake, breaks the 
already weakened bands, frees himself 
and rushes into the forest. The Indians 
are so astounded at the action of the 
maiden and the escape of their victim 
that they stand spell-bound for a time— 
thus giving Brady a chance to escape. 
To them it seemed that the Great Spirit 
had freed their captive, but ere long a 
band of the less superstitious were on the 
trail of the fugitive. 

Brady ran with the swiftness of the 
hare that has just escaped the gaping 
jaws of the hound, but expecting every 
moment to feel the sharp edge of a 
tomahawk as it sank into his head. Death 
had been so near that he had lost all 
courage and tried to be resigned to his 
fate, but as the moments passed hope 
began to revive and with it a desperate 
determination to escape. For a long time 
he didnot even glance to the side to see 
what his foes were doing; onward he 
rushes, heeding nothing and thinking of 
nothing but escape. He was racing with 
Death. He did not then know that In- 
dian superstition was holding Death 
in check. After his first burst of speed 
had carried him far beyond the reach of 
any Indian weapon, he furtively glanced 
around to see whether he was not being 
followed; as no tomahawk had cleft the 
air beside him, he thought he was again 
to be captured alive. For 48 hours his 
aching limbs knew no respite; his hun- 
ger no appeasing. Life, that he had 
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cared so little for but a short time be- 
fore, was now of supreme importance. 
His course was ever onward eastward, 
over nearly the same course he had been 
led as a captive. The stars guided him 
by night and the sun by day; but at the 
end of two days his body began to re- 
fuse to respond to his indomitable will. 
Then he thought that perhaps his mirac- 
ulous escape was ascribed by the In- 
dians to the Great Spirit and that he was 
not being followed, after all. Finally he 
dropped down behind a log to rest. He 
was now not very far from where he had 
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hound ever followed clang of hoof and 
blast of horn with greater ferocity than 
did Brady’s pursuers to the banks of 
the stream, when, to their utter bewil- 
derment, they see their quarry leap into 
the air and land safely on the other bank 
of the river—z22 ft. distant and more 
than twice that number of feet above the 
rushing river below. 

The Indians were now thoroughly con- 
vinced that Brady could never be taken; 
for only with wings given by the Great 
Spirit could such a leap be made. So 
most of the pursuers returned to their 














BIG FALLS OF THE CUYAHOGA. Near Brady's Leap. 





been first captured and was beginning to 
feel that he should win the race with 
Death. Scarcely, however, had he con- 
cealed himself behind the log, when he 
heard a faint noise that made his heart 
stand still; springing to his feet, he saw 
not many rods behind him a dozen In- 
dians on his trail. They saw him the 
moment he arose and shrieked their 
blood-curdling yell of triumph; for they 
knew that a short distance ahead of them 
was the Cuyahoga River—forming a bar 
to further progress in that direction. No 


camp on the lake. Several, however, 
either because they did not have so much 
faith. in their god, or because they 
thought he would finally grant their 
wishes, went on up the river to where 
there was a ford and crossed. They 
then took up the trail again—it leading 
directly east—and followed it for some 
miles to a small lake, where it led directly 
into the water, and here, search as they 
will, they cannot find that it leaves the 
body of water; hence conclude that 
Brady has drowned himself in the lake 
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rather than again fall into their hands. 
And so they, too, gave up the chase, 
thinking their implacable foe was at last 
dead, though he had, in some mysterious 
way, eluded their hands. 

But the great Indian hunter had no 
intention of being his own slayer. He 
intended to try to outwit his pursuers 
by cunning, his physical strength being 
all gone. At this point in the story his- 
tory and local tradition differ. History 
says that he swam into the lake, where 
a tree-top had fallen into the water, and 
then from the water, without touching 
ground and making a track for the 
bloodhounds of the woods to pick up, 
he climbed into the branches and con- 
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cealed himself so successfully that he 
was not discovered, though the Indians 
were on the very top under which he 
was concealed. Tradition says that he 
swam into the lake and kept beneath the 
surface of the water, without drowning, 
by means of a reed, through which he 
breathed. But, though history and tra- 
dition differ as to the manner of his es- 
cape, both agree that he continued on 
his way to the frontiers of Kentucky. 
His heroic courage and endurance have 
given his name to that part of the Cuya- 
hoga River where he leaped across, as 
well as to the lake a few miles farther 
east where he made his final escape. 


A MOOD. 


By PERCY M. CUSHING. 


Sometimes within the city’s crowded street, 
I hear the forest’s voices call to me. 

Mere whispers, they reverberate through my soul, 
Like echoes from some solemn, mystic sea. 


To me alone they lend their gentle plea: 
Gentle, and still how potent is their call! 

It stirs my blood and yet is faint and sweet 
As drowsy murmurings from Memory’s hall. 


I hear the lisping rustle of the leaves 
Upon the oak, stirred by the breath of June; 
Could I in rapturous ease beneath those boughs 
Recline, dear God, I’d ask no other boon. 


I hear the swish and splash of leaping trout 
Within the forest’s dim, sequestered pools, 
Round whose cool, limpid depths the briars bend; 
And over all a cloistered stillness rules. 


And now the ghost-like tread of timid deer; 
The scolding chatter of a saucy squirrel, 
And in the hazy distance, far and far, 
The startled grouse takes flight with frightened whirl. 


The woodland vista melts within the dusk, 

And Night will drop her cool, dark curtain soon; 
Yet farther from the city’s throng I drift, 

And in the forest sleep beneath the moon. 
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spirit moves some fellow 
to describe the proper 
treatment for the bites of 
poisonous serpents. Many 
and sundry are the reme- 
dies that have been ex- 
therapeutists, medical and 


ploited by 
lay, for the sure relief of those suffering 


from snake venom. One by one these 
specifics have been relegated to the ceme- 
tery of dead loves until, at present, we 
have no “ sure thing ” remedy. No doubt, 


‘however, but that very shortly some 


genius will arrive on the stage with one 
that will lay everything else away back 
in the deep, deep shade. 

The writer has been so situated that 
he could make a study of most of the 
very few virulent varieties of serpents 
that inhabit the United States.. The 
varieties of coral snakes are confined to 
such a small area of the country, and 
are so few in number, that they possess 
very little of importance to the hunter 
and fisher. The chances are so small 
that he will ever get bitten by one of 
them that they will not lessen his ability 
to secure life insurance in any appre- 
ciable degree. The pit vipers, compris- 
ing the copperheads, water moccasins 
and rattlesnakes, include all the poison- 
ous snakes that need occupy our atten- 
tion. Of these there are but five or six 
that the average hunter is any ways 
liable to meet up with. The writer will 
confine himself to a brief description of 
the habitat, habits and life of those few: 

The copperhead was formerly quite 
commen throughout the middle group 
of the Mississippi Valley States, ex- 
tending into the northmost group of the 
Southern States. Unknown west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Most common in 
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Tennessee, Indiana, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. To the casual observer it very 
much resembles the banded rattlesnake, 
minus the rattles. Somewhat more slen- 
der than the rattlesnake and not so large. 
The copperhead is considered through- 
out its range as being more pugnacious 
than its cousin, the rattlesnake, but the 
bite is less dangerous. 

The water moccasin is the first cousin 
of the copperhead, but, unlike that ser- 
pent, lives in or near the water all the 
time, choosing slow, sluggish streams or 
alder bordered ponds with fallen logs 
along the shores. Here it will lay all 
day basking in the sun, unless disturbed, 
when it will roll slowly into the water 
and seek a less conspicuous location. 
This reptile is distributed pretty gener- 
ally throughout the Southern States and 
as far north as the southern border of 
Towa. From the character of its sur- 
roundings it has more than held its own 
against civilization and is now quite as 
plenty as it ever was. The swamps and 
bavous of the South, and the small lakes 
and ponds of the Missouri River bot- 
tomlands, are fairly teeming with them. 
Happily the reptile is peaceable, never 
striking unless in self-defense or when 
trod upon. This last accident, however, 
is of common occurrence in the rice 
and cotton fields of the South. It is said 
to be a very inspiriting spectacle to wit- 
ness a barefoot negro tread on a sleeping 
moccasin about as large as a section of 
stove pipe. The water moccasin grows 
at times to an enormous size. The writer 
has killed them in the swamps of Louisi- 
ana more than five feet in length and 
proportionately large in circumference. 
The size of the snake renders them very 
much feared, though, in point of fact, 
the virus is less poisonous than that of 
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either the rattlesnake ot copperhead. 
The writer cannot recall a death from 
this snake, although he does recall many 
bites from it and some of them quite 
serious. 

Before passing to the consideration of 
the rattlesnake proper, it may be inter- 
esting to note that there seems to be a 
sort of connecting link between the two 
snakes just described and the true rat- 
tlesnakes. The ground rattlers or “mas- 
sasaugas ” are comprised in three species, 
two of which are found within the 
United States, and, curiously enough, 
one is east and one west of the Rocky 
Mountains. At one time this rattler 
was extremely common on the prairies 
of lowa, Illinois and Wisconsin. The 
advent of settlement, however, has al- 
most exterminated it, and today it is 
among the rare specimens. The drain- 
ing of the prairie swamps was fatal to 
this snake. He could not live without 
the water, although not strictly speaking 
a water snake. The massasauga was a 
much smaller snake than any of the other 
rattlers and possessed fewer rattles. 
The sound could be heard only a few 
feet. The ground rattler is very partial 
to elevated spots, such as stones or hum- 
mocks of earth, where they lie basking 
in the sun; at the approach of danger 
they spring a rattle and hurl themselves 
off the rock or mound in the direction of 
the approaching object. 

Of the true Crotalus there are some 
ten varieties in the United States, prac- 
tically the entire country being repre- 
sented by one or more of the species. 

Of this number the first to occupy 
our attention will of necessity be the 
banded rattler (Crotalus horridus), on 
account of its extended distribution. 
This snake is found practically all over 
the Atlantic group of States, excepting 
the peninsula of Florida. It is known 
throughout its range as the “timber 
rattler,” from the fact that it inhabits 
by preference the heavily wooded re- 
gions throughout its geographical range ; 
nor is it to be found in open countries 
unless driven there by stress of circum- 
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stance. It chooses the rocky hillsides 
at the base of high cliffs for its habitat, 
such regions supplying it with the small 
rodents that are its food supply, as well 
as the rocks being a safe place of re- 
treat. This snake is not particularly pug- 
nacious, and the principal danger lies in 
approaching one too closely while it is 
lying asleep in the deep shade of the 
trees—its peculiar dark mottling making 
it difficult to see. Even then it has been 
known to allow the traveler to pass al- 
most over it and not strike. An incident 
illustrating this happened at one time 
when the writer, then a small boy, and 
his father were preparing to “line” a 
bee tree. The writer’s father had ap- 
proached a small oak for the purpose of 
cutting it down with a hand ax. Be- 
neath the tree was sleeping a very large 
banded rattler. The tree was cut down 
with one blow of the ax before the snake 
was discovered. Glancing down the old 
gentleman saw the snake not six inches 
from his foot. He stood perfectly still, 
while Mr. Snake quietly uncoiled him- 
self and glided away. At other times 
this snake is extremely pugnacious, 
striking at anything that may attract his 
attention, such as waving leaf, or blade 
of grass. It is said that the live banded 
rattlers in possession of the Smithsonian 
Institution are handled by their keepers 
with perfect impunity, by moving about 
them in a slow, deliberate manner. The 
writer prefers to move in a slow, de- 
liberate manner about fifteen feet in a 
direct line from one of them. 

The diamond rattler (C. adamatus) is 
the most beautiful and at the same time 
the most dangerous of all the Crotalidz. 
Fortunately it is confined largely to the 
State of Florida, where it is known as 
the “ water rattler.” It is a very beauti- 
ful snake with its fresh bright coloring 
and dark diamond ground-markings. It 
is also the largest of all the rattlers, 
specimens being taken 7 feet in length, 
and some reported even 9 feet, though 
this last measurement is probably not 
correct. It inhabits the deep wooded 
portions of Florida and is extremely pug- 
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nacious, rattling vigorously and striking 
wildly in every direction when alarmed. 
It is fortunate that this snake becomes 
alarmed as easily as it does, for should 
it he as quiet as its immediate neighbor, 
the banded rattler, it would be extremely 
dangerous, One, however, usually has 
sufficient warning to avoid a direct in- 
terview with the snake. ‘This snake 
possesses the tree climbing faculty in a 
greater degree than any of its cousins. 
Quite often travelers in the swamps of 
Florida have surprised these serpents 
lying upon the low limbs of cypress and 
willow trees, from whence they will fall 
when disturbed. The diamond rattler 
has always been very popular with 
“snake charmers,” and the appearance 
of the snake has thus become familiar to 
a great many who have never seen it in 
its natural habitat. The Pacific Coast 
subspecies of this snake has been taken 
in California and Southern Oregon, and 
there called the red diamond rattler. He 
is a smaller snake than the Florida ser- 
pent and less dangerous. Very little is 
as yet known in regard to his life his- 
tory, however. 

The prairie rattler (C. confluentus) is 
one of the most widely distributed of all 
the Crotalide. It inhabits by preference 
the wide, treeless plains of the North- 
west, extending even up into the Sas- 
katchewan country and into Utah, Wyo- 
ming and south Idaho, where it is found 
among the lava fields. Perhaps this is 
the most prolific of all the rattlers. 
Thousands of them breed in the rocky 
lava cliffs, where they are undisturbed 
from year to year until there is a seeth- 
ing den of them congregated in one 
place. The blasting for the roadbed of 
the Union Pacific during the winter sea- 
son used to unearth thousands of them 
hibernating in one immense coiled mass. 
A not very pleasant shovelful, had they 
been in active operation, These are the 
rattlers that enjoy scaring the fits out 
of the cowboys on the plains by creep- 
ing into bedding, horse blankets, boots 
and: cooking affairs during the chilly 
nights of the fall. It was quite an ex- 
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perience to shake a four-foot rattler out 
of your blankets in the morning and 
realize that he had probably been your 
bedfellow over night. It is really aston- 
ishing how few people have been bitten 
by these snakes under conditions of that 
nature, for it was almost nightly that 
something of the kind would happen. 
The warm ashes of the extinguished 
camp fire was another very acceptable 
“roosting place” for these serpents. One 
will gather from this that the snake is 
not very dangerous. Such is the fact. 
Experience has proven that the prairie 
rattler will escape if possible and never 
attempt defense. It is only when hard 
pushed, and escape impossible, that he 
will turn and strike. This snake was 
popularly supposed in Sunday School 
literature, and some other more preten- 
tious as well, to inhabit the same burrow 
with the prairie dog and the small owl. 
The writer has investigated this myth 
pretty thoroughly and has found the 
snake and the dog in the same burrow, 
but, unfortunately, the dog was in the 
interior of the snake and hence incapable 
of keeping up his end of the program. 
In point of fact the prairie dog furnishes 
the principal article on the bill of fare 
of the prairie rattler. As far as the owl 
is concerned, he lives in the burrow of 
some dog who has gone to reside with 
his wife’s mother. 

Pacific rattler (C. lucifer). Now we 
are right here at home. If the writer of 
these lines has any knowledge of Mother 
Eve’s playfellow, the Pacific rattler is 
that snake. He was raised with him. Al- 
most ate and slept with him. The coun- 
try was new those days, and settlement 
sparse. California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, all were the home of this am- 
bitious rattler. He was simply ubiqui- 
tous. There was scarcely a locality that 
he was not found in. Prairie or timber, 
it. was all alike to him. He was cheerful 
and happy in any environment. Singing 
his thrilling little ditty to anyone who 
cared to hear and to a great many who 
were not in the least inclined toward that 
kind of music. The sage brush plains 
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of Oregon, the level bunch-grass prairies 
of Washington, the mountain forests of 
Idaho, all were a busy hive of industrious 
snakehood. He has been even found on 
the high plateau of British Columbia. 
The rim-rock region of the vast river 
cafions were the spots most chosen, how- 
ever. In any hour’s travel along the 
rimrock of the Columbia or Snake, one 
could easily gather enough of them for a 
mess. The Scriptural injunction to mul- 
tiply and increase was taken literally. 
They both multiplied and _ increased. 
With few natural enemies they lived to 
a good ripe old age and enjoyed life un- 
der their vine and fig tree, or sage brush, 
which is much the same thing. When 
the writer was engaged in “ punching ” 
cattle in the Oregon country, he at- 
tempted to slay all the rattlers that 
crossed his trail. The boss got tired of 
that and intimated that he hired hands 
to look after cattle and not snakes. More 
evidence of man’s depravity. The Pa- 
cific is a somewhat peaceable fellow, 
never molesting anything until compelled 
to do so. If the traveler attended strict- 
ly to his own business and gave Mr. Pa- 
cific about ten feet of leeway, he was 
safe from danger. - Once in a while, 
however, someone got his foot on a ten- 
der part of the snake’s anatomy, and the 
serpent, true to his instincts, struck 
where it would do the most good. The 
bite was not as a usual thing fatal, but 
decidedly uncomfortable for the bitee. 
As settlement progressed the snakes 
were crowded back until they are now 
only found in the almost inaccessible 
rocky cliffs. The introduction of swine 
served to exterminate them from the 
ranches. It is a curious fact that hogs 
will kill every snake they see, and the 
bite of the snake has no effect upon 
them. This is owing to the fact that the 
layer of fat beneath the skin of the hog 
prevents the virus from reaching the 
blcod, except in an attenuated form. 
Fortunate for the hog, but fatal to the 
snake. Farmers, armed with staves and 
dressed in sections of stove pipe, invade 
the rocky dens of the rattlers and exter- 
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minate them by the score. The Pacific 
rattler is not an unmixed evil to the 
farmer along the rim-rock, however. The 
pest of the Western farmer is the mar- 
mot, known locally as “ grain squirrel.” 
This marmot furnishes the entire food 
supply of the Pacific rattler in the local- 
ity mentioned. When one considers that 
one squirrel will destroy in a season six 
bushels of wheat, and that one rattler 
will devour on an average of one squir- 
rel each day, it does not require a very 
profound mathematician to estimate the 
good the snake can do. This is not a 
plea for the domestication of rattle- 
snakes but a simple statement of fact. 

This about concludes the commoner 
varieties of rattlesnakes and all that we 
shall attempt to consider in this article. 
It now only remains to study the bite and 
cure for the same: 

The study of that mysterious. lethal 
substance secreted by venomous serpents 
has occupied the attention of scientists 
for many centuries. Very little was 
learned, however, until the early part of 
the last century, when Prince Julien 
Bonaparte made a chemical analysis of 
viper poison and gave the result of his 
investigations to the world. Twenty 
vears after Dr. S. Weir Mitchell carried 
on a series of experiments corroborating 
the findings of Prince Bonaparte. It 
remained for the last decade to effectual- 
ly annihilate all antidotes. Of such pe- 
culiar character is the composition of 
the venom that science has been unable 
to produce a chemical that will in any 
way antidote it. There are many chem- 
icals that will dissolve and render inert 
the toxic effects of the poison, but they 
are not applicable to administration into 
the human economy. Hence Dr. Mitch- 
ell has said that we must confine our ef- 
forts toward the administration of “phy- 
siological antagonists,” rather than at- 
tempt the administration of a chemical 
antidote. Of these physiological antag- 
onists strychnia and alcohol stand at the 
head. Ammonia and potassium perman- 
ganate are worse than useless. The ac- 
tual cautery is of value when it may be 
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applied instantly. Scientists in India are 
endeavoring to isolate an antitoxin that 
will render the virus of the cobra inert. 
They have reported some degree of suc- 
cess, but the matter is too new to be able 
to say yet just what the result will be. 

The bite of a venomous serpent is a 
serious thing, but it is not nearly so fa- 
tal as is popularly supposed. In fact, 
unless the wound is made in a position 
where the virus can find itself readily 
into the circulation, there is but little real 
danger to life. The principal peril rests 
in the tendency of poisoned wounds to 
slough through necrosis. Persons bitten 
through their clothing ordinarily suffer 
but little bad effect from the bite. This 
is accounted for by the fact that the fang 
of the serpent is canulated with the open- 
ing nearly half way up the tooth, con- 
sequently the fang must sink deep into 
the flesh to deposit the poison in the cir- 
culation. Hence, if the victim has the 
forethought and can reach the spot, if he 
will immediately suck the wound vigor- 
ously the very great probabilities are 
that he will experience no symptoms 
whatever. The administration of alcohol 
and strychnia are the only medical means 
at our disposal to counteract the effect 
of the poison, and they do so only by ex- 
citing the nervous structure while the 
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virus is depressing it. Therefore we 
should be extremely careful to not use 
sufficient of the alcoholic stimulant to 
produce the other, or depressing effect. 
Under those conditions, if the patient re- 
covers, he does so in spite of the alcohol, 
not with its aid. The amount depends 
very largely upon the habits of life of 
the victim. If he is already addicted to 
the use of stimulants it will require a 
great deal more than in one who is a to- 
tal abstainer. The only rule that can be 
laid down is to administer the drug until 
you have produced the excitation stage 
of intoxication. 

The administration of strychnia can 
best be done by the use of the hypo- 
dermic needle—instilling 1-30 grain of 
the sulphate into the circulation every 
thirty minutes until the twitching of the 
muscles is noticed. This is all the treat- 
ment that medical science has been able 
to formulate after years of research. It 
is very evident to those who have made 
a study of the subject that more people 
who are bitten by venomous serpents die 
from the effect of fright than from the 
bite itself. The conclusion is obvious... 
A person bitten should be reassured as 
to his danger and his mind made easy 
upon that score. 
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By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLAS. 


I. 
Yo’ kin waller in de oshun, 
Whar de big blue billers roll, 
Yo’ kin brag erbout de water in de Wes’; 
But dis nigger’s allers pa’shul 
Ter de ole mill swimmin’: hole, 
Kase nachully he likes dat water bes’! 


Il. 

O! hit’s gigglin’ wid Br’er Catfish, 
An’ hit’s wigglin’ wid Br’er Eel, 
An’ sumtime ole Br’er I arpin 
’Gins ter projick wid yo’ heel; 

But hit’s jes’ de fines’ water 

Dis nigger evah feel. 


Ill. 

Yas, hit’s flavored wid de miller-bug, 
An’ hit’s cullud wid de mud, 

An’ de bullfrog’s go Ker-chug! chug! 
While de leeches drinks yo’ blood; 
But hit’s jes’ de fines’ water 


Evah penned up sence de Flood! 








“VAMONOS!” or MY TRAVELS IN THE TWO MEXICOS. 


By ROBERT P. HUDSON. 


PART V. 





DR. ROBERT P. HUDSON. 
Author of “ Vamonos.” 





HE ladies and I met on the Zocalo 
fh and took the electric car for Co- 

yoacan. A ride over a beautiful 
country, via Churubusco, brought us to 
the quaint old town, some miles out, in 
the Valley of Mexico. We went to the 
plaza and inquired for the house of Cor- 
tez. No one knew anything about it. 
One Mexican sat in the park reading a 
paper and I said to him: “ Donde esta la 
casa de Cortez?” (Where is the house 
of Cortez?) “I don’t know,” he said. 
“Did you never hear of Cortez?” I 
asked. ‘“ No, never,” he said, with a 
shrug. The shrug is always in evidence. 
I looked up through the trees and saw 
the sign on a house not 50 yards away: 
“Casa de Cortez.” There stood an old 
church he had built and in its yard a 


cross he erected centuries ago. This 
cross is of stone and plaster and still in 
perfect condition. Returning through 
the village of Churubusco, I thought of 
a fierce fight here between the Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans. It is a level spot, 
with few hills near; houses, small gar- 
dens, pulque plants, stone walls and cac- 
tus hedges make up the scene. 

Next day we were off to Chapultepec 
for a second visit. The ladies had been 
provided by the English consul with ad- 
mission tickets for three to the castle. 
A carriage way winds around the hill to 
the top. We walked up the hill to the 
gate and presented our tickets, when a 
cadet, who spoke some English, came 
forward and said, ‘“‘ No admission till 2 
p.m.” He seemed to enjoy our discom- 
fort. One of the ladies insisted; but I 
said, “It is useless”; so we turned and 
walked away. We did not call at 2 
p. m. 

President Diaz and his family were 
there. I had a proposition to make to 
him and I am sure it would have been 
to the advantage of Mexico had he heard 
me: I was going to propose an exchange 
of one of the great rivers of the United 
States for one of the great mountains of 
Mexico. Swap the Cumberland for Ori- 
zaba! We need a snow-capped volcano, 
18,200 ft. high, set on top of the table- 
lands of the Cumberland Mountains; that 
would insure cool nights in summer and 
great notoriety all the time. Mexico 
needs more rivers. She has none that 
are navigable and few that flow all the 
year. The old man should have heard 
me. I would have agreed to deliver the 
river, if he had agreed to deliver the 
mountain, and I’m sure Uncle Sam 
would have been delighted with the 
transaction. 
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As we ascended the hill I thought of 
the time when a band of Americans de- 
manded admission at this gate, and got 
it at the bayonet’s point, over the dead 
bodies of its defenders. At the foot of 
the carriage way is the mouth of a tun- 
nel which passes into the hill beneath 
the castle. An elevator here rises to 
the castle. This tunnel is kept lit by 
electricity and is for the exclusive use 
of the President. We went clear around 
the hill, along a drive known as the Si- 
lent Way. This hill is a huge mass of 
brown-stone, covered with loose dirt and 
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iards are largely in the grocery busi- 
ness; Americans and Germans are most- 
ly in the hardware, shoe and general 
mercantile business. Here are many op- 
portunities open for the man of capital 
and it does not take so very much. The 
German is usually more content here than 
the American. However bad the Ger- 
man may be doing, he knows he would 
do worse in his own country. However 
well the American may be doing, he 
thinks he could do better in his own 
country. At any rate, his social life 
would be far more after his ideas. It 














PEON LIFE.—Cooking Tortillas for the Evening Meal. 


Photo by HUMPHRIES PHOTO CO., El Paso, Texas. 





trees, the castle at the top covering the 
only level spot. 

The Park of Chapultepec, surrounding 
this hill, with its great cypress trees, 
springs, lakes, fountains and flowers, is 
the prettiest spot I have found in 
Mexico. 

I remained two weeks in the capital 
after returning from Vera Cruz. There 
is something of interest to be seen every 
day for a month. I spent some time 
with the merchants and doctors, to get 
information along business lines. Span- 





is the cutting down of social life that 
hurts the American most. A successful 
German merchant told me he had but 
one enjoyment and that was the evening 
drive along the Paseo. That seems to 
be the principal joy of the rich Mexican; 
I say rich, because the man who takes a 
drive in the Paseo de la Reforma is sup- 
posed to be rich; it is a luxury the poor 
ceuld not think of enjoying. It was 
really comical to see a group of Ameri- 
cans, in a hired hack, driving on the 
Paseo, a cloud of smoke rising from 
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their cigars. No form of extravagance 
downs the American wherever you find 
him. 

The City of Mexico is the social and 
business center of Mexico. Here are as 
fine jewelry stores as one will see any- 
where; here also is a great business in 
photographs and Mexican curios. From 
this center everything radiates. Yet 
there are cities in Mexico in which I 
would rather live. I cannot believe the 
capital is a healthy place. The valley is 
too poorly drained and here are too much 
standing water and mud for health. You 
can dig anywhere about the city a few 
feet and find water. I saw open ditches 
in the suburbs full of green standing 
water. They do not have pressure 
enough on the hydrants to throw the 
water to the second floors. Where I 
- stopped they pumped the water by hand 
to the upper floors. To the American 
typhoid fever is the great dread; I found 
many American families boiling their 
drinking water ; once on the train I heard 
American children cry for water, but 
were refused because the water had not 
been boiled. The ancient aqueducts 
within the city have been torn away. 
The big spring at Chapultepec furnishes 
much of the drinking water; it goes to 
the city in pipes, then pours out through 
ancient fountains and _ water-troughs. 
Many claim it becomes infected from 
sewerage. Separate from this, they have 
a system of hydrants which supply 
abundance of water for all purposes. 
The supply comes from various sources, 
some via aqueduct from springs near De- 
sierto, 20 miles away, and some by iron 
pipe from springs near Guadalupe. If 
the water were properly handled in iron 
pipes, with heavy pressure, they would 
have as fine water as there is in the 
world. All I drank was pure free-stone, 
perfectly clear, with no chemical taste 
whatever; it was cold enough without 
ice. I wish all American cities had as 
good water as Mexico. 

The principal streets of the city are 
constantly swept by hand. No smoother 
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or prettier drives could be found in the 
world than these asphalt streets. The 
many suburban towns about Mexico are 
on higher and healthier ground and here 
many are building their residences, since 
the introduction of the electric car. With 
proper sanitation and drainage, Mexico 
City would be as healthy as any city in 
the world; it already has the finest cli- 
mate and health conditions are rapidly on 
the way. 

I was sitting in the Alameda, talking 
with a German who spoke English quite 
well. We were discussing various things 
pertaining to the welfare of the Repub- 
lic. When I mentioned the word Repub- 
lic, he said: “ You don’t call this a re- 
public, do you? That’s a misnomer; it 
is only a republic in name. Diaz is a 
dictator and his government purely mili- 
tary. That, however, is the only gov- 
ernment that will reach these people. 
Only the good side of the Diaz govern- 
ment can be published, because his iron 
hand is on the press ; some day the whole 
thing will be written up and the facts 
made known. No politics can live in 
Mexico but the politics of Diaz. Why do 
you hear nothing but praise for Diaz and 
his crowd? Because it would be too un- 
healthy for those who find fault.” “ And 
yet,” I said, “the country never seemed 
to prosper till Diaz took charge of it.” 





SOME OBSERVATIONS. 


Now that I have penetrated the heart 
of the Mexican Republic, What do I 
think of the country and its people? and 
what is the business and social outlook 
for the American? 

Naturally, Mexico is the greatest coun- 
try in the world, in my opinion. It has 
the most genial climate the year round I 
have ever experienced. You can have 
any climate you want in Mexico and not 
travel far to find it, from eternal winter 
to eternal summer. The tablelands, 
which cover the great bulk of the coun- 
try, have an even and delightful climate 
all the year. They have no summer nor 
winter, but eternal spring or autumn. No 
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oppressive heat ever'disturbs the people 
of this elevated mesa. As for soil, it is, 
I believe, the richest in the world. All 
grain, fruits and vegetables grow here to 
perfection. Soil in the Tierra Caliente 
has unknown depths and produces three 
crops of corn a year without work, if 
planted. As for health, no land can sur- 
pass these tablelands; here catarrh and 
pulmonary troubles are almost unknown ; 
centenarians are common. On this mesa 
one never has that tired feeling, so com- 
mon in low altitudes, but always feels 
fresh and vigorous. 

Historically, the country is rich at al- 
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It is rich in minerals of all kinds and 
mining is today one of the most paying 
businesses in the country. It is rich in 
various woods and vast forests of ma- 
hogany and other rare woods are prac- 
tically untouched. Coffee, sugar-cane, 
cotton, oranges, bananas, mangoes, wheat 
and corn, all flourish here in a soil and 
climate adapted to everything that grows. 
Mexico is an open field for the manufac- 
turer; even those who have not capital 
enough for the States, do well here. 
Game is abundant on the plains and 
mountains; the lakes and rivers teem 
with fish the angler has seldom disturbed. 














A TYPICAL JACAL OR PEON’S HUT ON THE HACIENDA. 
Photo by HUMPHRIES PHOTO CO., El Paso, Texas. 





most every step. Few countries have a 
history so romantic and fascinating. For 
the archeologist, Mexico is by far the 
richest field on this continent, presenting 
pre-historic ruins almost as extensive as 
those on the Nile and perhaps as old; 
these ruins are of such vast extent that 
not all have been explored. From a 
scenic point, let us pause and acknowl- 
edge that Mexico stands without a rival: 
everywhere from beautiful plains rise 
towering mountain peaks as high as 18,- 
200 ft. As for business, it presents a new 
and fertile field for the man with capital. 


The people are clever and sociable and 
always ready to serve you; and, if one 
can only speak their language, he is at 
home with them everywhere. Whether 
white or Indian, rich or poor, all are 
models of politeness. 

But, you will say, if this land is such 
a veritable paradise, why is it not more 
prosperous? Why are those fertile val- 
leys and mountain slopes not more culti- 
vated? Why is there not a greater rush 
of people and capital from everywhere 
into Mexico? 
I have looked about carefully to see 
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if I could locate the principal obstructions 
to prosperity in Mexico to both native 
and foreigner and I think I have located 
some of them. But shall I mention them 
here? It is more popular of course to 
speak of the good only and never men- 
tion the bad. However, it does Mexico 
harm to sing her praises only, thus mis- 
leading men, and both sides should be 
heard that one may know what to ex- 
pect in venturing in this direction. Since 
among high mountains are deep valleys, 
so among lofty joys are some deep sor- 
rows. Fortunately no sorrows in Mex- 
ico are so deep they could not be easily 
erased, if properly brought to the light. 
It is, therefore, with the hope of bring- 
ing about a change in conditions that I 
present these sorrows—the things that 
are keeping back the rush of men and 
capital into Mexico and sending many 
back home who did make the venture. 
Lanp Troustes. After the Spaniards 
took Mexico from the simple Aztec, they 
divided the lands into large bodies, thou- 
sands’ of acres in a body, among them- 
selves; these great tracts of land or ha- 
ciendas have been held intact, descend- 
ing from father to son to the present day. 
The poor, simple Aztecs have been held 
as slaves and made to work these lands 
for almost nothing all these years. The 
Spanish families have enjoyed a rich liv- 
ing without work and believe that this 
is the ideal life. They will not think of 
selling this land; or if they do, only the 
entire amount. The law in Mexico is 
favorable to these large land owners in 
not taxing the land itself, taxing only the 
products of the land. Uncultivated lands 
are not taxed. It would be easy to 
break up these great bodies of land by 
taxing the land itself. It is often dif- 
ficult to buy a small farm and often more 
difficult to get a clear title. I heard of 
more than one American who had to give 
up his farm, after he had paid for it, to 
an unknown party appearing with older 
claims. Yet small farms in places can be 
had with good titles. 
SCARCITY OF WATER. 


While the soil is 
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everywhere fertile, the tablelands level 
and free from rocks or stumps, farming, 
at last, is difficult and uncertain on ac- 
count of a scarcity of water. There are 
said to be two seasons, the wet and the 
dry; but north of Aguas Calientes you 
would think it is mostly the dry. During 
winter and spring farming is out of the 
question, except by irrigation, and that is 
not possible everywhere. Below Aguas 
rains set in about June I and continue, 
more or less, till about Oct. 1. North of 
this point rains are not so frequent, and, 
in fact, are not to be relied upon. Some- 
times good crops can be made from the 
rains, but it is not safe to depend upon 
them. This is one reason so much beau- 
tiful and fertile land lies idle. Over 
most of the country during the dry sea- 
son there is no rain for 8 months. On 
the tablelands the small streams and most 
of the rivers dry up; so irrigation from 
that source cannot be had. Artesian 
wells and irrigation dams could regulate 
this, but, so far, little in this way has 
been done. Some large lakes and rivers 
are never dry. Since Mexico has the 
climate of southern Florida and Cuba, 
and better soil than either, it would seem 
to be a profitable place for raising winter 
vegetables. No doubt it would be if 
water could be had, but all farming is 
cut off at this season, except by irriga- 
tion. If the tablelands had water three 
crops a year could be had in most things 
and farming would be most profitable. 
In the Tierra Caliente, along the Gulf 
coast, rains are more frequent, covering 
most of the year, but it is sickly there. 
The water question will some day be set- 
tled in Mexico, as it will be over all the 
arid West. 

Hotets. From an American stand- 
point, the hotels in Mexico, when run by 
Mexicans or by foreigners on the Mex- 
ican plan, are miserable. I had a friend 
in the City who became sick and went 
to a Mexican doctor who had attended 


school in the United States. The doc- 
tor said, “ Mexican cooking will kill 
you; don’t eat any more of it.” 
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My friend changed to American cooking doctor so; he examined me carefully, 
and got well. I was made sick my- laughed and said, “ Change cooks; eat 
self from Mexican cooking and got no more Mexican cooking.” I did and 
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EL TEATRO JUAREZ AT GUANAJUATO, MEXICO.—One of the Most Beautiful Theatres in the World. 
Photo by C. B. WAITE, City of Mexico. 





no better till I ceased to eat it. Ithought got well. I found many Americans who 
I had the yellow fever, as I had just had had similar experiences. 
come up from Vera Cruz, and told my What is the matter with Mexican 
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cooking? It is always the same thing, 
day after day—no variation. The man 
who invented Mexican bread is dead but 
his evil works live after him. A pone 
is about the size of one’s fist, and as hard 
as a cocoanut. There is a little seam 
lengthwise along the summit, by which 
one may break it and reach the interior; 
but for this seam, nothing short of a 
hammer could crack it; it is mostly crust 
and how any but the best teeth could 
masticate it, I cannot understand. 

Meat is abundant and far in excess of 
all the rest. Only one dish is brought at 
a time—no other till that is removed. 
The breakfast is a cup of coffee and a 
pone of this stone bread, sometimes a 
little butter—no more. The coffee is 
strong extract, weakened by hot milk or 
water. The dinner is soup and rice; 
next, roast or fried beef and bread; next, 
a beef stew and bread; next, a plate of 
boiled brown beans, and last a cup of 
coffee. Sometimes a little fruit is given. 
Supper is exactly the same as dinner and 
is always served late. Though the mar- 
ket is loaded with tomatoes, none are 
ever seen on the table. It is this same- 
ness that hurts the American, together 
with the beans. These beans are half 
cooked and very greasy. Eat them if 
you dare! Ina few hours the stomach 
swells, colics follow, till, finally, one feels 
that he has but a few fragments of his 
shattered body remaining. Such are the 
great frijoles of Mexico. Tortillas, chile 
con carne, tamales and the various hot 
stuffs one hears of in Mexico, are never 
seen on a hotel table but are found only 
with the common people. I did not find 
a feather pillow in Mexico—all were cot- 
ton; the beds were all single; I did not 
sleep on a double bed in the country. 

The hotels, like the dwellings, are built 
on the patio plan—that is, around an 
open court. The front rooms have win- 
dows and are well ventilated, but if you 
come too late to get a front room, you 
take a back one without any ventilation, 
not even a transom. Of course you are 
afraid to sleep with your door open. 
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The floors are usually tiling and are any- 
thing but comfortable, except when cov- 
ered with carpets. I give the proprietors 
credit for being always polite and atten- 
tive. If one wishes to live comfortably 
in Mexico, he should take his family 
along and keep house. 

TarirF. The two high tariff walls 
that separate Mexico and the United 
States are no small matter to the Ameri- 
can in Mexico. American products must 
pay the Mexican duties and nearly all 
Mexican products must pay the Ameri- 
ean duties. There is also export duty 
on some things going out of Mexico. 
Outgoing baggage is now searched by 
the Mexican authorities, to see if it con- 
tains any gold bars or gold ore. Mexi- 
can oranges must pay Uncle Sam a half 
cent each to get into his territory, which 
makes the duty nearly $1 a box. This 
seems a little discouraging to the Mexi- 
can orange grower, when oranges in 
Florida or California can be had for $1 
a box without duties. 

The American in Mexico will always 
import articles for his own consumption 
to which he had been accustomed in the 
States, but which the Mexican would 
look upon as luxuries; so living in Mex- 
ico will always be high to the American. 
Since the American sells and buys mostly 
in the United States, the high tariffs be- 
tween the two countries will always be a 
serious obstacle. 

Bap SANITATION. In many Mexican 
towns the sanitation, from an American 
standpoint, is fearfully bad. The sewers 
are usually open and very shallow. Many 
of the back streets and alleys are cov- 
ered with filth of all kinds. If such bad 
sanitation existed anywhere but in Mex- 
ico, the mortality would be enormous. 
Typhoid fever is the prevailing trouble— 
due to nothing but bad sanitation. 

Morats. Morals among the lower 
classes are very bad; so bad that I would 
not like to detail them here. One is led 
to believe the church of the country has 
proven a great failure, if he measures its 
success by the moral results. 
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Tuert. I do not hesitate to say that 
thieving is the greatest objection to life 
in Mexico. Among the common people, 
far down in the country, this weakness is 
almost universal. It is hard for them to 
recognize the rights of property in oth- 
ers. There is no danger of being held 
up and robbed; it is petty thieving that 
is the trouble. You cannot leave any- 
thing movable lying around and find it 
again. Men among the lower classes 
wear blankets, called ponchos or serapes, 
wrapped about them, and under these 
they conceal the stolen goods; so that it 
is very hard to detect them in the act and 
the laws do not seem to reach them. It 
is troublesome to have to watch every- 
thing or keep it under lock, but those 
who do not must pay the price by losing. 
When the railroads were first built, the 
railroad men say the ties were often 
stolen from under the rails and long 
strands of wire were clipped from the 
telegraph lines. 

If every man would become a detec- 
tive and report the thief, things might 
improve; but it seems the common peo- 
ple are in sympathy with the thief. Con- 
gress passed more stringent laws govern- 
ing the rights of property, but they were 
vetoed by the President, who said, if they 
enforced such laws, two-thirds of the 
people would be in jail all the time. 
Thieving will flourish in Mexico till more 
stringent measures are taken to suppress 
it or till the poor have acquired property 
of their own sufficient not to want that 
of their neighbors. In the City I boarded 
with a Mexican lady who would not go 
from her private room to the dining- 
room without locking the door behind 
her; I told her it was very different in 
the United States, that I had lived in 
towns there where locks were almost un- 
known and nothing was stolen. No 
doubt there are many good Mexicans 
among the lower classes who would not 
steal, but they are in such bad company 
they will never get credit. for their hon- 
esty. 


Drink. I look upon the habit of con- 
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stantly swilling pulque and stronger 
drinks distilled from it as a great curse 
to these people, as well as objectionable 
to decent foreigners. I will not say that 
all Mexicans drink, but the great ma- 
jority do. Whiskies are sold in every 
hotel or restaurant and in every grocery 
store, besides the numerous cantinas or 
saloons. Whiskey is too high for the 























READY FOR THE FRAY.—Cock Fighting in 
Mexico. 


Photo by HUMPHRIES PHOTO CO., El Paso, Texas. 





common people to indulge in freely, but 
pulque is so cheap the lowest peon may 
“tank up” on it daily. In the pulque 
country this slop sells for from I to 3 
cts. per half-pint mug. Every morning 
trainloads of it are brought into the city 
and distributed, in dirty barrels and hog- 
skins, among the various shops and sa- 
loons. 
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You may ask how this pulque is ob- 
tained. The flowering stalk of the pulque 
plant is cut out, forming a bowl, which 
fills with juice; a peon sucks this juice 
up frim the stalk into a gourd handle, 
pours it into a slimy hogskin and ships 
by rail. The beautiful valleys about 
Mexico City, especially those lying east, 
are covered with the pulque plant, to the 
exclusion of grain and vegetables. The 
Mexican says it does not take any work 
to grow pulque and that it does to grow 
vegetables. It»would be so easy to reg- 
ulate this ‘pulque habit by taxation. The 
peon must be economical, because his in- 
come is small; if taxes put up the price 
of pulque high enough, he would be 
forced to leave it alone. The tax now 
must be no more than that of other mer- 
chandise, as it is peddled almost every- 
where, besides being sold in the regular 
shops. 

GAMBLING. Gambling and the lottery 
are a great curse to these people. Every 
drinking house runs gambling openly. 
Lottery tickets were thrust at me every- 
where, even in the big cathedrals, by the 
blind and lame and peddlers of all de- 
scriptions. Nobody ever draws anything. 
It has been proven that all the large 
prizes have been drawn by a confederate 
and returned to the company. These 
lottery agents buy concessions from the 
Government. In the City of Mexico a 
lottery office for drawing purposes stands 
in the Alameda. This building is an 
octagonal dome and _ resembles the 
Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem. Sejfiora 
Diaz, wife of the President, bought a lot- 
tery ticket and drew the capital prize— 
$60,000, so the papers say. Though she 
may be innocent of any knowledge of 
fraud, no one doubts that this was manip- 
ulated for the sake of the advertising. 
In some towns in Northern Mexico I 
was told that many gambling privileges 
had been withdrawn by the State Gov- 
ernments. I did not see gambling in the 
parks at Aguas this visit but did 9 years 
ago; I was told that gambling had been 
suppressed in Chihuahua. 
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Free Sitver. For the last few years 
the variations in the price of silver, the 
money standard, have been a serious 
matter to business men in Mexico. The 
result of this is to raise all things to ab- 
normal prices. Exchange of Mexican 
money for gold has varied from $2 for 
$1 to $2.50 for $1. Today there is no 
knowing what it will be tomorrow. Since 
all things imported must be paid for in 
goid, one may readily see how trouble- 
some and uncertain this fluctuation is. 
The Mexican Congress is trying to give 
a settled and fixed valuation to the peso, 
and it is hoped they will succeed. It is 
said a new coin is in sight, the Hidalgo, 
that is to be backed by 50 cts. gold. 
When the dollar of Mexico has a fixed 
valuation, let it be much or little, times 
will be far more prosperous. 

LANGUAGE. Last, but not least, is the 
great difficulty the American has in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage. It is said to be easily and quickly 
acquired, but do not believe it; for it 
takes years of study and practice to be 
able to converse freely in it. One may 
acquire a business knowledge in from 
6 months to a year, so as to enable him 
to make his way on certain subjects. The 
age of the person has much to do with 
his progress ; the older one is, the harder 
it is to acquire a new language. I met 
Americans in Mexico who had been there 
IO years, yet could speak but little Span- 
ish. Of course, a new language does not 
come of itself; one must study to ac- 
quire it. The foreigner, who is accus- 
tomed to the various languages of Eu- 
rope, acquires Spanish more rapidly than 
the American. Spanish is totally unlike 
English and very little like Latin. One 
should learn the Spanish alphabet—I 
mean, the sounds of the letters—before 
proceeding to study the language. Many 
Americans neglect this and the result is 
bad pronunciation ; they pronounce Span- 
ish after the English method. No one 
should think of doing business with the 
Mexicans without a knowledge of their 
language, for it would be next to impos- 
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sible. An interpreter is not only expen- 
sive, but far from being satisfactory. 

Apios! Whatever reforms may still be 
needed in Mexico, let it be remembered 
that she is far in advance of what she 
was a few years ago. Before the days 
of Diaz, the great reformer, it was not 
considered safe to travel about the coun- 
try. Juarez and Diaz are the redeemers 
of Mexico. It is to be hoped that the 
man who follows Diaz will be as aggres- 
sive and that Mexico’s progress will con- 
tinue till she becomes one of the greatest 
nations of the earth. 

I had a day set to go over the moun- 
tains to Quernavaca, but was not well, 
so did not go. After going out on all 
the street-car lines of the City, visiting 
many interesting places, I decided to go 
home. I had spent as much time sight- 
seeing in Mexico as I could well afford, 
so I bade my friends Adios! and took a 
tranvia for the depot. At Nashville I 
had bought a round-trip ticket to Mex- 
ico, good for 9 months, via the Santa Fé 
and Mexican Central; so I must return 
the same route. There are no scalpers in 
Mexico, with whom to swap tickets. At 
the depot the agent hit my ticket with 
his official hammer. There was no stor- 
age on iny trunk, though it had been in 
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the depot for many days. Storage is not 
charged in Mexico and very convenient 
this is for the tourist. I checked my 
trunk to El Paso, and at 6:10 p. m. my 
journey of 4,000 miles had begun. I 
was leaving a land that had for me a 
double fascination, but taking with me a 
burning desire to return some day. 

Soon we were flying over the ridges 
that shut in the Valley of Mexico; 
through the deep cut Nochistongo; and 
then I heard, during the next two days, 
the calls of Tula, Queretaro, Irapuato, 
Silao, Leon, Aguas Calientes, Zacatecas, 
Torreon and Chihuahua. Nearly all 
passengers in the Ist class car were 
Americans. The journey was a pleasant 
one and free from dust till we neared 
Torreon; here we struck the dry streak 
and had terrible dust for a time. I staid 
a day in El Paso and did some more go- 
ing, to see more of this thriving city; 
then on, through Albuquerque, Las Ve- 
gas, Trinidad, Kansas City and St. Louis 
—reaching Nashville, Aug. 28, 1903, 
after an absence of 8 weeks and a jour- 
ney of 9,000 miles. And here I thank 
the readers of Sports AFIELD for their 
friendly patience with myself and bid 
them a kindly adieu. 
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By EDWIN C. 


was late spring in the low mead- 
owlands. The strong south wind 

met me as I waded through the 
fragrant, bending grasses; the bright 
sun was not unwelcome, for the day was 
cool. Here the white forget-me-nots 
lay like a mantle over the sward; there 
the deep green and soft pink and white 
of the clover and its blossoms spread 
like a garden before me. Far away, 
across the sea of living green, a line of 
drooping willows marked the course of 
some stream; nearer, in a marshy dip, 
the dark stalks of the sweet-flag bowed 


\ 
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protestingly to the rush of the wind. 
Civilization was behind me. I wandered 
on in a strange exaltation—on across the 
indefinite stretch of meadowland which 
goes to make that famous New England 
valley, with the misty blue hills in the 
background and the scattering groves 
of oak and elms but setting off the rolling 
fields to better advantage. The turf was 
soft under foot; the grasses swished 
gratefully about my ankles. I was no 
more a materialist—no more a hum- 
drum factor in the world’s work—but a 
satyr, or Pan himself, maybe—care-free 
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and living but for the moment. In all 
this world of field and meadow I was 
alone. 

I came to a noble oak standing soli- 
tary on the summit of a rise. The velvet 
sward beneath it enticed me; the cool 
of its shade was not ungrateful. I 
stretched: myself out and gazed upward 
through the greening boughs to the blue 
dome. Why is it that when one lies 
thus that the immensity of things strikes 
one—that the domed heavens soothe the 
eye and bring to one soft contentment? 


* * * * * 


I awoke, to find a girl staring down 
on me with horror-struck eyes. 

“Oh!” she cried, with infinite relief, 
“T thought you were dead.” 

I got to my feet in something of a 
daze; not so much as a dream had dis- 
turbed my sleep. Now my waking was 
not disturbed but sweetened with one; 
for the girl was young, she was fair— 
her eyes, her hair, her clear skin were as 
much part of Nature as the cerulean 
heavens, the clover blossom. She was 
a Limoniad, clothed in white linen. 

“TI am sorry that I frightened you,” 
I said, a bit sleepily. “ To find death in 
all this lovely life must indeed have been 
a disillusionment.” 

“QO!” she breathed, still pale, “ you 
cannot imagine; you were concealed by 
the oak. I stepped from behind it and 
saw you lying there, arms outstretched, 
eyes closed—mouth—” 

“Open?” I suggested. We both 
smiled. It was the leap from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. 

“It was not a matter of laughter 
then,” she observed, with a shudder. 

“T am glad I came to life when I 
did,” I remarked. 

“O! I should doubtless have discov- 
ered you to be among the living,” she 
replied more brightly. 

“And walked away,” I added. “I 
am twice glad I awoke when I did.” 
The girl flushed slightly. 

“ But I shall do that now, you know,” 
she retorted. 
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“Yes, but I would not have been able 
to go with you then,” I observed in- 
genuously. 

She regarded me seriously—a bit de- 
fiant even. 

“ A moment ago,” she observed sig- 
nificantly, “ I was congratulating myself 
on the fact that I was alone.” I believe 
I colored in my turn. 

“Were you?” I queried guilelessly. 
“ And so was I—but man is a variable 
creature. Now I’m—” 

““ Indeed he is,” she hastened to inter- 
rupt me. 

I regarded her in polite surprise. “I 
am grieved that you should agree with 
me on that point,” I said thoughtfully. 
“Doubtless you have had some ex— 
ex—” ; 

“T speak from observation,” she said 
shortly. 

“Do you think that is fair?” I de- 
manded gravely. “Experience is so 
more thorough a teacher.” 

“ And disagreeable,” she suggested. 

“My natural modesty forbids me to 
speak further,” I protested. “ Nature, 
even, is inconstant. Two months ago 
these beautiful meadows were five feet 
under the freshet water.” 

She could not deny this. Her blue 
eyes wandered wistfully over the shad- 
ing greens with something almost of 
yearning in them. 

“Nature is beautiful,” she sighed. 
Beyond doubt she had the best of one 
on this argument. 

“ And only man is vile,’ I quoted. 

“O!” she said graciously, “the poet 
meant the genus there.” 

“In that event,” I said vaguely, 
“man, too, may be beautiful.” 

She regarded me suspiciously. She 
was indeed a very beautiful young lady 
and of a trustful nature apparently. 
Her eyes were fearless at least and set 
under level brows that bespoke sincerity. 

“You are a poet in search of inspira- 
tion?” she demanded. 

“No,” I answered, laughing—“ only 
a banker with a half-holiday.” 

She seemed reassured at this. 
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“ And vou?” I ventured. 

“QO! I,” she replied 
“What does it matter?” 

“Tt matters not at all,” I answered 
cheerfully. “I know what you are 
already.” 

“Indeed!” she replied. 

“You are a nymph,” I stated posi- 
tively. 

“Dear me, no!” she protested. 

“Yes, you are,’ I asserted—‘“ don’t 
attempt to deny it. You are a dryad 
and you stepped from that oak,” I con- 
tinued, “ disturbed, no doubt, by my pro- 
fane, mortal presence.” 

She regarded the oak with a childish 
seriousness. “ That is a very great tree 
for a simple maiden to preside over,” 
she said. 

I glanced admiringly from the noble 
tree to the straight young girl and bowed 
low. “Accept my homage, O Divine 
One!” I said lightly. 

She regarded me with a pout. 

“Nymphs are ever averse to men,” 
she observed naively. 

I drew a long face, and the girl 
laughed to see she had scored. 

“Now if I should command you to 
begone?” 

“T don’t remember that 
obeyed the hamadryads,” I 
doubtfully. 

“Well,” she said with resignation, “ I 
don’t suppose Aunty would think it 
proper if I allowed a stranger to walk 
with me, but if he insisted I don’t know 
how I could prevent him.” 

“Now I call that a graceful solution 
of a difficult problem,” I said gratefully. 

We set out side by side over the 
velvet carpet of the meadows. The 
wind-blown fragrance of the grasses 
seemed sweeter, the bending rushes 
laughed knowingly and the golden dan- 
delion blooms looked on in wide open 
enjoyment. All Nature was young 
again. The sun wooed the blossoms, 
the wind wooed the grasses, and—the 
man wooed the Nymph. The spirit of 
love was abroad. 

The wind and sun were in our faces, 


indifferently. 


men ever 
observed, 
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and so it was that we wandered on over 
the aliuring fields, down this dip, up this 
rise—taking no note of time or distance, 
or of the thunder heads which were 
mounting the northwestern horizon. 
Then a marvelous change was wrought 
over the lowlands. Far off, across the 
waving grasses, the sunlight gave place 
to shadow; the bright greens turned to 
dark, in striking contrast to the white- 
lined blades. Nature turned from joy 
to somberness. The shadow swept down 
on us like a mighty hand and as it blotted 
out the warm sunshine all Nature seemed 
hushed. But not for long. For as we 
turned to the north in bewilderment the 
low rumble of thunder sounded and a 
livid fork lightened the blackness. 

“QO!” cried the maid. Her finger 
rested unconsciously, it seemed, on my 
arm, and she glanced up at me with ap- 
prehension. A minute ago the fields 
had been bright with life; now they 
seemed to shrink in fearfully before the 
coming storm. The whistle of the wind 
had dropped to a moan; the grasses no 
longer bent joyously but drooped mourn- 
fully. 

“Well,” I cried, with a start, “we 
had best start for home, Miss Nymph.” 
With the sun had gone my dream. 

“Yes,” she said doubtfully, “ but 
where is it?” 

I looked about me blankly; on every 
hand the same prospect presented itself. 
The scattered groves were all of a same- 
ness ; far away on all sides the same hills 
lay azure in the sunlight beyond the 
cloud; for the life of me I could not 
tell whence I had come or in what di- 
rection I should go. Yet it was left 
with me to decide. The Nymph ob- 
viously expected it. The sun, before it 
had been blotted out, had been in our 
faces; if we faced about, why should we 
not after a time come back to civiliza- 
tion, I reasoned aloud. We set out to- 
gether in the awed silence that had come 
over Nature. 

It was a most bewildering country 
now. The darkness of twilight was over 
the land. The rumble of thunder grew 
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continually more ominous and the oc- 
casional glare of the lightning cast a 
sickly yellow, unearthly light over the 
fields, robbing them of their green for 
the moment. 

The young girl shrunk closer to me 
at every flash. She was afraid and she 
made no effort to conceal the fact. 

“ Do you know,” she said, “the Nymph 
is gone. I feel as might Lot’s wife, flee- 
ing before the wrath of God.” 

“IT admit there is gray in my hair,” I 
retorted, in an attempt to laugh her out 
of her fear, “ but I protest against being 
compared to Lot. Besides, nymphs 
feared Jupiter’s thunderbolts, you know.” 

“IT wish I were a nymph,” she ob- 
served almost tearfully. “I should take 
shelter in one of those trees at once.” 

“ And leave me!” I complained. “ Be- 
sides, a tree is a dangerous habitation in 
a thunder-storm.” 

“No,” she said positively—‘I shall 
not leave you.” My heart warmed to- 
ward her. “ If ever one cares for human 
companionship, it’s during a thunder- 
storm,” she added guilelessly. My con- 
ceit dropped from me. 

We had gone quite a mile thus, when, 
making our way through a dense grove 
of poplars, willows and tangled under- 
growth, we came out on the river—the 
river which we had believed ourselves 
to be steadily retreating from all this 
while. Our eyes met in concern, for 
already the storm clouds hung like a 
pall above us and here and there a huge 
drop of rain set a leaf a-tremble. The 
Nymph’s red lips quivered suspiciously 
and her dark eyes glistened. I remem- 
bered Lot’s wife and wondered if she 
were about to dissolve in tears. Not if 
I could prevent it, I determined. “ Well, 
Miss Nymph,” I observed, as cheerfully 
as I might, “ we at least know where we 
are now.” 

“Yes,” she observed tearfully, “ and 
that is quite two miles from home.” 

“There must be some fish-houses we 
can take refuge in hereabouts,” I sug- 
gested. “ Will you wait here while I go 


in search?” 
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“Wait?” she exclaimed—* never! 
Where you go, there—” She hesitated 
to conclude the quotation. A flash of 
lightning, seemingly right over our 


heads, with its accompanying crash of 
thunder, rendered the conclusion of this 
remark by either of us unnecessary. The 
Nymph clutched my arm the tighter and 
we set out at a half run along the river 
bank. 

Already the first dash of rain had 
overtaken us before we found the shel- 
ter we sought. Rarely, then, have I 
seen a more welcome sight than the. 
weather-beaten, shingleless roof of that 
old fish-house, peeping cautiously as 
though in fear of discovery from a grove 
of maples below us on the river bank. 

“ Any port in a storm, Miss Nymph,” 
I quoted. Together we hurried forward, 
through the doorless opening, and into 
the dimness beyond as the storm burst 
in fury without. 

I do not know which it was that this 
child of nature feared most, the blinding 
flash of lightning without or the unex- 
plored recesses of our shelter beyond us. 
Our refuge was no different from the 
hundred and one similar structures used 
by the alewife fishermen along this river 
for the storage of their boats and nets. 
The lower story was floorless. In this 
were stored the boats and empty barrels 
for the salting down which the sudden 
flood could not injure. Above, beyond 
the rise of the freshet, were kept the 
nets, barrels of rock-salt and oilskins 
maybe, such as the fishermen might use 
in their craft. To this upper story I led 
the girl. Cobwebs curtained every cor- 
ner, coils of ropes, piled meshes of net, 
huge wooden “corks” lay about the 
floor in profusion, while here and there 
on nails driven into the walls suits of 
yellow oilskins hung, crowned with sou- 
westers, which gave them a half-human 
appearance, like so many victims of the 
noose, heads sunk on breasts. 

Near a solitary cobweb-curtained win- 
dow I ensconced the girl on an empty 
barrel. 

“ Now, Miss Nymph,” I said, “to use 
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a homely expression, you're as snug as 
a bug in a rug.” The Nymph replied 
with a shiver. ‘I am cold,” she com- 
plained, woefully. I removed my coat 
and placed it about her. 

“Now you will take cold,” she pro- 
tested. 

“T am a man of resource,” I asserted. 
‘I moved away from her side. 

“Where are you going? Don’t leave 
me,” she cried. 

“ Just after another coat,” I reassured 
her. I took down one of the oilskin 
coats. It was stiff and musty but it af- 
forded some warmth and the air had be- 
come quite chill. I seated myself across 
from her on a coil of rope. A brilliant 
surge of light brought forth a little cry 
of fear from the girl. 

“T wish you would come nearer— 
where I can touch you,” she said 
plaintively. I crossed to her side. 
“What a child you must think me,” said 
the Nymph, temporarily brave, as the re- 
verberations of the following thunder 
died away. 

“T am very fond of children,” I re- 
marked, truly enough. Of a sudden she 
was very womanly. “ They are so un- 
affected, so frank—they always say just 
what they think,” I hastened to add. 

“ How ridiculous you look in that yel- 


FISHING RESORTS 


By FRANK 


OT a great many years ago, 
anglers living within the precincts 
of Chicago found opportunities 

for their favorite sport within a short 
ride of our business centers. Things 
have changed, however, and where once 
were brought in goodly strings of bass, 
pickerel and crappies, we must now rest 
content with ring-perch, blue-gills and 
bull-heads, and that pariah of pariahs, 
the German carp. Even 5 or 6 years 
ago a day spent at Wolf Lake or Lake 
George would result in the capture of a 
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low coat,” observed the Nymph with sus- 
picious irrelevance. This was unkind 
and I was about to remark as much, but 
of a sudden there came the sound of a 
rat scuttling across the hollow floor. 
Almost simultaneously there sounded a 
feminine scream. I felt two warm, 
round arms about my neck and I was 
nearly borne off my feet by the weight 
of the Nymph’s lithe body hurled at me. 

I am convinced that the elements were 
in conspiracy that day. Barely had I 
succeeded in comforting the frightened 
Nymph, when the black heavens parted 
and the sun burst through; the rain 
ceased and left a million diamonds with 
the light scintillating through them 
spread over the freshened greens of the 
lowlands. Even the earth contributed 
its incense to the passing of the storm. 

“ Nymph,” I said daringly, as we made 
our way up the road which led from the 
fish-house to civilization, “‘ you have 
demonstrated to me that you need a 
protector. Bid farewell to your woods 
and fields, for from now on you are my 
captive.” She pressed nearer to me— 





not, this time, from fear—her mood 
bright again with the sun. 
* Adieu! ” she called back, with a 


wave of the hand. “I leave thee for- 
ever—Mama willing,’ she added, as a 
quaint afterthought. 


NEAR CHICAGO. 
L. STICK. 


sizable string of finny beauties. Last 
week a search up the shore of Wolf 
Lake to the third ice house failed to 
show any sign of fish or fisherman, but 
inquiry directed at an elderly person 
earnestly engaged in swatting sundry 
bullfrogs with a huge rake, elicited the 
information that a few pickerel had been 
caught this year, and also the opinion 
that good fishing would be had later on. 
There are still weighty bass and pickerel 
in both the above mentioned lakes, and 
with rare luck the industrious fisherman 
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may land a half-dozen fish or so, but 
such happenings are few. Lake George, 
several miles south of Wolf, I always 
thought to be the better of the two for 
bass fishing. Calumet Lake, just west 
of Wolf, offers fewer inducements to 
the angler than either of the others. It 
is almost totally depleted of game fishes. 
Only a few sunfish and perch, and un- 
limited quantities of carp remain. As 
far as the Calumet and the Des Plaines 
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A STRING OF CRAPPIES. 





Rivers are concerned, they can be spared 
consideration and no one be the loser 
thereby. 

Down at Grass Lake, Ills., bass and 
pike have succumbed in great numbers 
to the endeavors of city anglers, some 
of whom have been wooing Fortune— 
most fickle of goddesses—since early in 
March. My first trip to Grass Lake 
brought forth surprises in quantity. Here 
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was a shallow lake some 5 miles in length 
by less than 2 wide, within two hours’ 
ride of a city containing nearly 2,000,000 
people, a good share of them anglers. 
Not a promising prospect, but I was will- 
ing to be shown, and allowed friends to 
inveigle me into stopping at their club- 
house for a few days. During that time 
Grass Lake opened my eyes to its pos- 
sibilities, and I have since spent some 
mighty pleasant days shooting and fish- 
ing upon its waters. This lake is the 
largest of a string of ten. Beginning at 
the south they are: Pistakee, Nippersink, 
Fox, Petite, Grass, Marie, Bluff, Chan- 
nel and Catherine. Nearly all of them 
afford good fishing of one sort or an- 
other. To arrive at Grass Lake one may 
take the Wisconsin Central to Antioch, 
and from there a bus the remaining five 
miles to one of the four hotels on the 
east shore, or from Fox Lake, reached 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, row through Fox River into 
Grass Lake—about an hour’s pull. One 
reason for the excellent fishing still to 
be had in Grass Lake is that by far the 
greater number of anglers get no farther 
than Fox Lake. In itself the latter lake 
offers many advantages. Its natural 
beauties are greater than those of either 
of the others, and for still fishing for 
blue gills, bull heads and other pan fish, 
it can scarcely be surpassed. Good 
strings of bass and pike are also taken 
each season. 

The best fishing at Grass Lake is to be 
had in the spring and early summer, 
though the fall fishing also is good. Bait 
casting is the most successful method, 
the natives using a cane pole and long 
line with remarkable efficacy. The front 
half of a frog, or a pork minnow and 
small spoon, are the lures that get the 
largest catches. On account of the quan- 
tity of aquatic vegetation, it is as dif- 
ficult to land a fish in these waters as in 
any: lake I ever fished. With a short 
rod one needs not only a stout line but 
a quick eye and wrist as well. Using a 
long pole it is of course only a matter 
of holding the tip high and snaking the 
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fish along the surface where he has lit- 
tle show to fight. This method gets the 
biggest strings, without doubt, but, as 
far as sport is concerned, I see little to 
recommend it. I fished Grass Lake four 
days last month, and was lucky enough 
to find the fish each time I went out. 
Yet one day, alas! fate bumped me and 
bumped me hard. But before I repeat 
the tale, let me impress a great truth 
upon your mind: Because a man men- 
tions the big ones that got away, this is 
no reason for considering him a con- 
firmed liar. Grover Cleveland once re- 
marked that it was natural to suppose 
large fish have a better fighting chance 
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hard, put on the click and thumbed the 
line tightly, and that first spurt was the 
oniy run the fish made. I got him to 
circling the boat close up—close enough 
to get a good look at him—and it 
wouldn’t do to tell how big he looked 
to be in the water. Any how, I wanted 
the landing net (which was back at the 
clubhouse) the worst way, even if it 
wasn’t large enough to hold much more 
than his tail. But wishes are not nets, 
any more than they are horses. It was 
some time before he came to the side 
anywhere near peaceably; however, the 
chance came; I inserted a finger and 
thumb in his eye-sockets, took a deep 
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than do their smaller brethren. Which 
is common sense. On the day in ques- 
tion I had fished all morning at the north 
end of the lake with only 3 small pike 
to my credit out of 7 or 8 strikes. A 
lively breeze from the north drove the 
skiff homeward nicely; so I stood in the 
stern and sent my bait in long casts to 
either side. It wasn’t long before I 
struck and landed a 4-pound dogfish and 
cracked his head with an oar. A little 


farther, as I dragged the frog through 
a patch of pickerel weeds, a whopping 
big something took a good grip on it 
I struck 


and started to cross the lake. 





breath and a good grip on the line, and 
lifted. How people on the train would 
cast covetous glances at my prize! Talk 
about luck—O luck! thou black cloud 
ever hovering on the angler’s horizon! 
thou blindly unmerciful wrecker of 
hopes near realization! There was a 
flop, the snap of a breaking line, a wild, 
scrambling, despairing grasp at noth- 
ing, and with one disdainful farewell 
flirt of his tail the big pike was gone. 
Worse still, my brand new steel rod went 
over the side and I had no choice but to 
immediately follow it—neck deep in mud 
and chilling water. I found my rod? 
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Oh, yes, after trampling it a foot deep 
in the mud I found it. 

Long and Round Lakes, just this side 
of Fox Lake, afford very good fishing 
at times. Last season some nicé strings 
of bass were, to my personal knowledge, 
taken from the latter. In fact, any of 
those lakes will repay a visit. 

By the historical Kankakee, fifty miles 
from Chicago on the Monon Railroad, 
lies Shelby, Ind., a little village well 














A Fishing Party Pushing Through the Wild Rice. 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, Wisconsin. 





worth the Chicagoan’s_ consideration. 
When the water is right it is hard to beat 
the Kankakee for pike fishing. Great, 
lusty fellows that go as heavy as 20 
pounds are caught. It is best to have a 
guide on these waters—one who knows 
all the deep holes, and can work a push- 
pole all day long. A beautiful stream 
is the Kankakee, with its masses of al- 
most tropical vegetation, its arching tree 
trunks and shady bayous. Birds are 
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wonderfully abundant hereabouts—more 
plentiful, in fact, than in any place I 
know of in this section of the country. 
For the ornithologist it is indeed a para- 
dise. The natives earn a livelihood,-al- 
most to a man, by guiding during the 
fishing and hunting seasons and trapping 
in the winter. The Kankakee itself is 
a capricious little river. Sometimes its 
waters remain unsuitable for fishing un- 
til late in the summer; again, in early 
spring the fish will be feeding ravenously. 
Few pike have been caught so far this 
year, but by the latter part of the month 
fishing should be at its best. Strong 
tackle is needed, though here we can dis- 
pense with the weedless hooks, so neces- 
sary in the shallow lakes, and substitute 
larger ones on gimp or wire. Frogs and 
carp minnows can usually be obtained 
at the boat houses ; spoonhooks and pork 
minnows should be in the tackle box. 
Good beds at either of the hotels cost 
but a quarter and meals the same price. 

Last month the bass fishing at Cedar 
Lake was excellent. A number of extra 
fine fish were landed, which, considering 
the score of motor boats which dash 
hither and thither, and the number of 
people who visit the lake, is scarcely un- 
derstandable. This Indiana lake is a 
beautiful sheet of water; none of the 
Illinois lakes that I have visited can 
compare with it as far as mere beauty 
is concerned. On all sides dense groves 
roll back from the water’s edge, and 
even the big ice house seems to nestle 
in an emerald setting. Before the law 
was passed prohibiting fishing in In- 
diana lakes until May 15 of each year, 
casting with the spoon in early spring 
was a favorite method. Now, most of 
the fish are taken by what is called skit- 
tering, using a long bamboo pole, a 
strong line of medium length, and for 
bait an oblong piece of bacon rind and 
a bit of red flannel. This bait is twitched 
along among the lilly pads and pickerel 
weeds, and a fish, once hooked, is landed 
unceremoniously. Cedar Lake is just 40 
miles from Chicago on the Monon. The 
fare is very low—7z5 cents for the round 
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trip Sundays, and one dollar on .week 
days—and board at the lake is reason- 
able. 

Some good bass fishing is to be had 
at times on both the Fox and Kishwau- 
kee Rivers, but these streams, like all 
small rivers, are easily affected by 
weather conditions. One may strike a 
time when the fish are feeding freely 
and then again for days you can fish 
without result. Wall-eyed pike are taken 
in goodly numbers around Rockford and 
at other points along the Rock River. 
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pleasures to be found in fishing, boating 
and bathing. Trout can be taken from 
streams within an hour’s ride of this 
city also. 

The resorts mentioned so far are all 
close by and afford what I believe to be 
the best fishing to be had within several 
hundred miles of Chicago. Now, if a 
person has more leisure and more money 
to invest than these trips necessitate, I 
would suggest the consideration of some 
of the Northern Wisconsin lakes. It 
really seems as if fully one-third of 














A FAVORITE FISHING GROUNDS ON THE KANKAKEE, 
Photo by W. 8. MORGAN, Chicago. 





Bass also are reported to be on the in- 
crease. 

At Brown’s Lake near Burlington, 
Wis., on the Wisconsin Central and C., 
M. & St. P. roads, some good bass and 
pike fishing may be had. The hotel ac- 
commodations here are first-class. 

Hamlin Lake, famous for its large 
bass, is reached from Ludington, Mich., 
and for a week’s outing this is a most 
desirable objective point. The joys of a 
lake journey are combined with the 





Wisconsin is occupied by lakes of all 
shapes and sizes, most of them full of 
fish and each one offering an elysium for 
the brain-weary city dweller, be he 
sportsman or not. The scenery is su- 
perb; scarcely can you surmount an ele- 
vation without seeing below you, spark- 
ling between the trunks of giant pines 
and slender birches, the silvery waters 
of some picturesque lake. Many of the 
finest are reached from Minocqua, on 
the C., M. & St. P. No one who makes 
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Squirrel Lake his or her stopping place 
will be disappointed. The muscallonge 
fishing here is unsurpassed, and the 
waters swarm with wail-eyed pike and 
large and small mouth black bass. The 
lake is nearly 6 miles in length and from 
it can be fished Diamond and Boot Lakes, 
the Ink Pot and Squirrel River. The 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation 
borders the lake on the north and is in 
itself quite an attraction. At Dunn’s 
Island Resort the accommodations are 
excellent. The *bus rates from Minoc- 
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the lake country. For this trip, all that 
is necessary, besides the regulation bass 
tackle, is a couple of No. 8 or 9 Skinner 
spoons, a No. 2 line, some large weedless 
hooks and either a gaff or pistol. On 
my last trip into this region we caught 
more “lunge,” casting with frogs, than 
by any other method. The large mouth 
bass take frog or spoon and pork min- 
now equally well, while the red-eyes and 
wall-eyed pike appreciate a live minnow; 
but as live minnows cannot be obtained at 
all times, a jar of preserved shiners will 





LANDING A FOUR-POUND BASS. 





qua are very reasonable. In fact one of 
the most pleasing features is the friendly 
spirit shown by every one, from guide 
to baggage smasher. Instead of being 
considered merely as a customer, here 
you are looked upon more as a brother 
sportsman. From Minocqua are reached 
a dozen good lakes. Squirrel, Big Tom- 
ahawk, Squaw, Shishebogomah, Trout 
and Holy Water lakes are all good. 
Tomahawk, Sayner and Star Lake, also 
on the Milwaukee, and Woodruff, on 
the Northwestern, are in the center of 


come in handy. As from July until late 
fall, mosquitoes do their best to make life 
miserable after sundown, it is well to 
carry a bottle of dope in your tackle box. 
I make my own mosquito discourager 
by mixing over a slow fire 1% oz. oil of 
pennyroyal with the same amount of 


pine tar and I oz. of castor oil. A line 
to any agent of either the C., M..& St. P. 
or the Northwestern railroads will bring 
further information regarding Lake 
Land. 
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SOME BOYHOOD FRIENDS OF MINE. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 








N the memories of a man are scenes 
and faces that never become dim or 
fade away; love or fear or wonder 

are the agencies that fix most of these m 
the mind. Perhaps the “greatest of 
these is Love.” And so it comes to pass, 
when we have many years to look back 
upon, that we see best and linger longest 
upon the faces in which we have always 
read an answer to the better impulses of 
our nature; they will not be always the 
faces of men and women or of boys and 
girls, and out of many a group we shall 
see the eager eyes of dumb animals, and 
of these, most of all, the dog will be in 
evidence. 

To the boy, whose interests and occu- 
pations are mostly in conflict with the 
ideas of his parents and teachers, the un- 
questioning willingness of his dog to join 
in any truancy, and his delight in the 
transgression, make him an ideal com- 
panion; in raiding orchards or chasing 
cats; in playing “ hookey ”’—to skate in 
the rigor of a winter’s day or to lie in 
blissful idleness in the mossy nooks of 


the summer woods; in the stealth of clan- 
destine excursions or the noisy sports of 
unwatched games—in all of these the boy 
has a friend and partner that he never 
forgets. So.many of them are in my 
own memory that,I may be able to illus- 
trate in some degree the part a dumb 
friend like the dog may play in our life. 
The first dog that I can remember was 
a black-and-tan terrier; although our 
time was short together, it is still possible 
to recall his alert and patrician appear- 
ance, for he came from New York City, 
but I can most clearly recall the last few 
days of his life. He had been missing 
for a week, and the November weather 
was cold and the snow lay in patches on 
the ground. All this time I had searched 
for him. in vain; but at last, in one of the 
innumerable wanderings of a boy, I 
came upon a place at the side of an old 
stump fence that looked as if some ani- 
mal had been in and out. Here I found 
Dandy, huddled in a chilly nest, sick and 
shivering with distemper, and carefully 
carried him to a warm place in the barn. 
He was half a mile from the house, and 
why he had gone so far away we could 
never reason out. In two or three days 
he was dead, and my first experience in 
sorrow took place. It was a double trial 
to me at this time that a small turtle that 
I had put into the swill-barrel with the 
best of intentions should be scalded by 
the hired girl, in emptying something 
thrice heated into its temporary home. 
Dandy was buried with as much cere- 
mony as a dozen boys could elaborate; 
the place of his rest has been long for- 
gotten, but not his feeble attempt to show 
his thankfulness, when in his misery, as 
I carried him to shelter, he feebly lieked 
my hand and looked up into my face for 
sympathy. . 
The next dog that I owned came into 
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my possession during the Civil War and 
was named Abe; as he grew older He 
became Old Abe—always a clumsy and 
inelegant specimen, but stolidly faithful 
and not to be frightened by the biggest 
dog in the county. He was also marked 
with black and tan, but was heavy 
enough for a collie. He disdained cats 
and the pursuit thereof, and like all good 
and sober citizens passed into history 
with no other record than the common- 
place. 

In 1866, being still a small boy, I found 
my lot cast for a time in the Bermudas, 
where my father was U. S. Consul. 
There came one day into the harbor of 
St. George’s a smoky old brig from Car- 
diff with a cargo of coal. When she had 
hauled to the wharf just below my 
father’s office, the gang-plank was run 
ashore and a white bull-terrier cautiously 
felt his way to terra firma. When he had 
fully satisfied himself of the reality of 
the footing, he began at first slowly and 
gradually faster to run around the wharf, 
finally ending in a prolonged burst of 
speed that left him breathless for half an 
hour. I had already made his acquain- 
tance and the master of the collier gave 
him to me, to my unlimited delight. 
When the brig was lying in the stream at 
Cardiff and about to sail, the master had 
given one of the sailors a dollar or its 
equivalent to get him a dog, without any 
directions as to how he was to get it. 
The sailor was not long away until he 
returned with a white bull-terrier that he 
did not deny having captured in the 
streets. From what stock or from whose 
hands he came, was never known, but 
he proved himself worthy of any ances- 
try or ownership. For quiet disregard 
of lesser breeds he was a wonder; their 
insistence and aggression often forced 
him to fight, and he was never whipped 
—by any dog. Two canine rustlers, 
known in the port as Ginger and Sailor, 
once attacked him together—their usual 
tactics in a fight; in ten minutes he had 
them both on the run, to the delight of 
a crowd of idle citizens, white and black. 

During my stay in the islands our 
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family lived near an orchard of orange, 
lemon and peach trees, and to this place 
nightly visits were made by private sol- 
diers in Her Majesty’s service; as the 
grounds belonged to friends, and Billy 
was free to chase cats and birds therein, 
he was led to resent such thieving intru- 
sions and finally had his right shoulder 
broken; every soldier carried a short, 
club-like cane. The weather was in- 
tensely warm and it was found necessary 
to keep ice on the injured part for some 
days, and for hours the dog would lie 
in a box on his side without stirring and 
with a bag of ice on his shoulder. He 
became well again, with one shoulder out 
of shape, and not long afterward was 
made a model of symmetry, if not of 
beauty, by having his other side also op- 
erated on by a prowler after fruit. When 
he got about again he was as bow-legged 
as the most popular bulldog in the world. 

His aversion to drunken or noisy, ill- 
dressed men was very marked, and he 
would follow any drunken intruder with 
sly attempts at nipping him until called 
away. One evening, as I wandered into 
a store near the Post-Office in St. 
George’s, Billy innocently followed in 
atid was confronted by a small kitten 
with open hostility. He was not too 
careful about his treatment of kittens, 
but knew what I expected of him, and 
contented himself with advancing and 
making his enemy retreat; at this the 
mother cat, which was lying upon the 
edge of the counter, suddenly lit upon 
him like divine wrath with all four feet 
busy with pin-like claws, while her teeth 
were devoted to chewing his ears. For 
the first time (and, so far as I know, for 
the last time) Billy made a run for it 
and for twenty-four hours could not be 
induced to eat or drink, and insisted 
upon hiding from sight in the out-of-the- 
way places of the warehouses. In his 
demeanor he showed the fullest appre- 
ciation of his disgrace and thereafter no 
cat was safe from his attacks when he 
was not restrained. 

During the following winter and 
spring, while I was again at home in 
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New York State attending school, Billy 
became an eager hunter and was wild 
at the sight of an old shotgun in my 
hands. In stalking a woodchuck, he 
would creep cautiously behind me with- 
out a sound until I fired, when he would 
rush at the top of his speed after the 
game. In hunting ducks, he would sit 
and shiver in the snow as the slowly- 
swimming fowl came closer to our hid- 
ing place, and he would plunge into the 
slush and ice of the half-frozen river to 
retrieve anything that I succeeded in 
killing or wounding. In chasing cats he 
sometimes ran one into a corner, per- 
haps behind a rain-barrel, where a front 
attack might cost him his eyes; he never 
failed in such cases to reverse himself 
and to back in upon the astonished ene- 
my, which was readily dislodged and 
sometimes captured. As he grew older, 
his deformed shoulders stiffened and he 
was not able to move without difficulty, 
and at last he was mercifully chloro- 
formed and sleeps where cats and low- 
bred curs no more disturb his dreams. 
Next came upon the stage a water 


spaniel—a gift from Captain Lyon of 
the Royal Artillery and a dog of noble 
strain. Although an Irish water spaniel 
is not understood to be a watch-dog, Nip 
did not belie his name; his brother was 
named Tuck, and Nip and Tuck made 
many a wharf-rat and sneak-thief hustle 


for safety. 1 used to throw a 3-penny 
piece (about as large as a silver 5-cent 
piece) from our veranda onto the wharf, 
and Nip would never give up until he 
found and restored it to me; no matter 
how small the object, he would always 
succeed in finding it—sometimes only 
after a search of two or three hours. At 
the game of hiding the handkerchief he 
was unexcelled; no corner of the large 
house was too remote for him, and in a 
fair game he always was a winner. One 
night he surprised a colored gentleman 
stealing a rope from the dock, just as he 
was climbing the stone wall to escape. 
The seat of the darkey’s trousers re- 
mained in his possession, but how much 
else we never knew; the yells of the 
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thief gave us cause to suspect that he 
suffered other indignities, and the fact 
that the dog was shortly afterwards pois- 
oned, indicated that revenge was the 
cause of his untimely end. 

In the 60s the principal revenue of the 
winter months came to the Bermudians 
through the repairing and salvage of dis- 
abled or wrecked shipping. A constant 
lookout was maintained from every sig- 
nal station and even passing vessels were 
often boarded miles away from the land. 
One morning in June, when the weather 
was mild and the breath of the cedars 
and the oleanders came up from the quiet 
shores with the sweet influence that was 
in the heart of Moore as he wrote amid 
the same scenes in the Bermudas: 

‘*O! had we some bright little isle of our own, 
In a blue summer ocean, far off and alone, 


Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming 
bowers, 


And the bee banquets on through a whole year 
of flowers; 
Where the sun loves fo pause 
With so fond a delay 
That the night only draws 
A thin veil o’er the day.’’ 


On such a day there came into our 
sight a little dingy, tub-like schooner out 
of the west, flying the Spanish flag. Out 
of a desire to have something to help pass 
the time, I went in the long yellow boat 
that was sent out by the principal com- 
mission house in the islands, and soon 
found myself on board the vessel. She 
was not of more than 60 tons burden and 
was about as graceful as a canal boat; 
but her name was The Pinta, and the 
counterpart of Columbus invited us into 
the box-like cabin while he gracefully 
smoked and sipped his coffee. The dig- 
nity of the Castilian makes his surround- 
ings partake of his own grandeur, and, 
as we knew little of his language, we 
imagined much. Tiring of so much ill- 
smelling state, I followed a boy’s im- 
pulses and wenton deck, where the crew 
were about to have their breakfast. Here 
I saw a greasy and altogether awful- 
looking steward place on the deck a large 
pine board that looked about as clean as 
the bottom of a swill-bucket, and about 
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this the 7 or 8 seamen seated themselves, 
also upon the deck. The steward soon 
appeared with a kettle of stuff, smoking 
hot, which he dumped in the middle of 
the board that served as table and plates 
for all. Each one thereupon scooped 
toward himself a portion of the mess, 
until all was divided. 

When this had been done, a con- 
siderable chattering followed, and each 
man scraped a little from his por- 
tion towards a corner of the board 
that was being eagerly watched by a 
short-tailed woolly dog, called a sheep- 
dog by the Spaniards, because of his re- 
semblance to a sheep. He ate his meal 
with the rest of the animals and every 
one soon rose from the table in content; 





“NIP.” (Irish Water Spaniel). 





no finger-bowls were passed, but the dog 
was left to lick the table as clean as he 
could. My desire to own the dog was 
at once intense, for in him I recognized 
a companion I could count upon, and be- 
fore the vessel had been in port an hour 
I had raised six dollars and Capitan was 
mine. 

He seemed to know but few words, 
but such orders as Vete; Dame la mano 
and one or two others furnished a start 
and the dog soon became able to know 
what he was told in English. He was 
from Cadiz, and, after having discov- 
ered America in the shape of Yucatan, 
was returning to his native land. For 
some days he would not allow me to 


move a foot unless he also moved, and 
he never became familiar with others of 
the family. When I had owned him a 
few days I found him to be fond of the 
water, and crazy to have sticks flung 
overboard that he might retrieve them. 
The further from shore the better they 
suited him. The water at the wharf was 
from Io to 15 feet deep, and one day, 
having no sticks handy, I threw over- 
board a piece of crockery from the cargo 
of the wrecked packet-ship Constellation. 
I anticipated some sport in watching the 
dog’s disgust at the trick, but as the 
broken plate went wobbling to the bot- 
tom Capitan followed it and brought it 
up. He proved to be the most remark- 
able diver that I have ever known, and 
oftentimes he could bring out of the 
surf, 50 feet from the beach, crockery. 
and shells that had been flung there as 
he left the shore. At one time he was 
four hours in the water, having jumped 
over early in the morning when the steps 
for landing were up. One day, when the 
sun was very warm, he followed our car- 
riage and was overcome by the heat, hav- 
ing been seen by a colored man lying 
panting under a bush. That was the last 
I ever knew of him, but presume that he 
fell into the hands of another crew and 
went forth to discover newer worlds. He 
could dive twelve feet without jumping 
—swimming as a beaver or an otter 
might swim to the bottom of a pool. 

Not all dogs are fitted for polite so- 
ciety. My next dog was a brindle bull, 
purchased while I was at Cornell, and as 
a pup he disgraced himself by scratching 
up the front door of the new residence 
of the President of the University, An- 
drew D. White, for whom I was at that 
time Private Secretary. He also raised 
a row and further disgraced himself and 
his owner in the home of my best girl 
by attacking and chasing under the sofa 
a favorite cat. I think his last name was 
Dennis and he soon became only a mem- 
ory. 

These are a few of my dogs. To tell 
of all of them now is impossible ; perhaps 
in another chapter I may find space and 
may also say a few words for the mem- 
ories of my best friends and speak a 
word in behalf of their kind. 
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CHAPTER IX.—Wilson Snipe.—Continued. 


GAIN the sun arose in unclouded glory, and a 
light sea breeze left a salty trace upon our lips 
as we strolled down to the pier where our 
launch, moored to a pile, rode lazily on the 

restless tide. Early morning has a charm, a fresh- 

. ness, whether on the sea or lake shore, the wide 

prairie, or the foothills ranging to the peaks—dimin- 

ishing as the environments of civilization draw nigh. 

The ladies at the breakfast table, declared it was high time 

®.| they had an inning. Mrs. Jack suggested a fishing trip to 

=| include the entire party; we willingly consented. Plans were 

discussed, William was summoned and received orders for 

bait and general materials. We had an enjoyable trip. Fish- 

ing was good, the weather all that could be desired, and the 

sea so calm that lazy gulls rested here and there upon its changeable blue- 
green bosom. All Nature seemed at rest, save the restless terns, which con- 
tinued their jerky flight as they meandered up and down the bay, darting here 
and there with a splash, in pursuit of their finny prey. After a hearty supper 
the ladies withdrew, tired and tanned from exposure, while we adjourned to the 
smoking room to discuss further the habits of the Wilson snipe. Joe opened 
the ball by asking Jack what he meant by snipe “drawing off.” 

“Game birds, after feeding, walk, fly or swim from that particular spot to a 
place where they can rest, play and digest their food free from any disturbance. 
Sometimes, however, only a covey, pack or eye frequent a place during the early 
fall months—as quail or partridges, grouse or pheasants—but later in fall when 
they pack they use a common ground. Hence the terms, playing, feeding and 
roosting grounds, so commonly applied.” 

“What do you mean by ‘pack’ and ‘eye’?’’ interrupted Joe. 

“The word pack is applied ‘to grouse; covey, to partridges; bevy, to 
quail; and eye, to pheasants. The terms are of English origin and have ob- 
tained a foothold in this country. Snipe both run and walk, as well as fly to 
these places, according to the distance of its location from the feeding grounds. 
It is situated usually upon some higher ground, affording hummocks or knobs 
covered with grass, where concealment is favorable, in down rice beds, or bogs, 
or cut meadows, and along the edges of streams, sloughs and swales, where 
they remain until feeding time in the afternoon. Upon wet or cloudy days 
snipe feed a good deal of the time; less so on hot, dry ones. The digestion 
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of their food is very rapid—not so 
quickly as that of the woodcock, but 
they rank next; the red breasted snipe 
or dowitcher coming third among the 
Scolopacide. Their food consists of all 
kinds of worms, especially the small 
marsh worms, water bugs, ant eggs, 
larve of all kinds, and tadpoles or wig- 
glers (whether of the mosquito or frog), 
shoots of various water plants, and 
minute seeds, together with various ani- 
malculze drawn from mucky, oozy soil. 
Their sense of smell I believe to be 
second to that of feeling, owing to the 
large amount of sentient nerves located, 
and extending from a half to one inch in 
that flattened, perforated portion at the 
distal end of the bill.” 

“IT well remember,” interrupted Joe, 
“reading a discussion in a sportsmen’s 
journal many years ago, in which men 
actually stated they had seen snipe (or 
woodcock, I forget which) boring through 
the crust of frozen ground in order to 
reach their food contained in the moist 
earth below.” 

“I recollect it,” replied Jack. ‘‘Wheth- 
er it was snipe or woodcock, an exami- 
nation of the slender, pliable bill, stud- 
ded, as I said, with numerous holes, 
lined with sensitive membrane (the exit 
of the tactile and Pacinian corpuscles 
which are the terminal points of the 
sensitive nerves), would to my idea im- 
mediately dispel the illusion. One writer 
went so far as to relate his experiences 
as an eye witness, where the bird spun 
round and round like a top, boring a 
hole through the crust—which of course 
was an impossibility. I have repeatedly, 
however, found snipe after a crust has 
been formed by the frost; but in those 
cases there were always sheltered places 
or spring holes where a crust had not 
formed. Hence they were able to obtain 
food for a short time, but they departed 
as soon as shore places were encrusted. 
This reminds me of a story I heard when 
a boy. A sailor came home from his 
first cruise, full of wonderful stories of 
foreign lands. Relating to his mother 
his adventures and the wonders of the 
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deep, he mentioned fishes with swords, 
and those which flew. The worthy dame 
remonstrated at what appeared to her 
monstrous untruths, whereupon the sail- 
or boy remarked that while weighing 
anchor in the Red Sea they brought up 
on one of the flukes a wheel of Pharoah’s 
chariot. The good dame quickly re- 
plied, ‘Ah, boy, I can believe that, sure! 
for the Good Book tells us of the drown- 
ing of Pharoah’s host there; but fishes 
that fly and others with swords—Never ! 
You mustn’t try to gull your old mother 
that way.’”’ 

“Then you stand in with the other 
fellow?”’ retorted Joe laughingly. 

“Not at all! I implied that when 
some one starts an idea, right or wrong, 
others will follow in his wake. The last 
fellow saw the first and went him one 
better,” said Jack. 

“‘Which do you like the better, snipe 
shooting in open country or in patches 
of cover?’’ asked Joe. 

“That depends on the time of the year 
and thickness of the cover” I replied. 

“I like snipe shooting in scattered 
cover,” he continued. ‘I once had 4 or 
5 hours of awfully good snipe shooting 
along a slough, with patches of weeds 
and high grass interspersed. There was 
some sod plowing, 8 or 10 acres, extend- 
ing along its margin, where the birds 
flew from one patch of high weeds to 
another, affording splendid jumping.” 

‘Give us the story,” suggested Jack. 

“‘Some years ago I was shooting in 
Champaign County, Illinois, during the 
latter part of March. The season had 
been an exceedingly early one for the 
snipe, and the second issue had just put 
in an appearance.” 

“Rather early for the second issue, 
Joe. Might it not have been the after- 
math of the first?” I queried. 

“Probably. I remember we had had 
a few snipeless days; hence I concluded 
it was the interval between the two 
issues. I had noticed, the evening be- 
fore, quite a flight of ducks, chiefly pin- 
tail and mallards, working to the north 
of me; so I decided to prospect next 
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morning in that direction. I thought it 
extremely probable I would run across 
some snipe grounds during my travels, 
so put about 50 shells of No. 8 shot in 
my coat, well knowing they were good 
for ducks in close quarters if no snipe 
were to be found. After following a 
road which ran due north, I crossed a 
iece of prairie where the ducks were 
lading Beyond this I struck a flat 


snipe darted up in front of me, twisted a 
few times and dropped in the weeds a 
short distance ahead. I quickly dropped 
No. 8s into both barrels and started to 
find my dead birds. Every few steps a 
bird or two would jump, diverting my 
attention a good deal; but I consoled 
myself with the reflection that I could 
flush them again. Finally I found both 
the dead birds and started in on caution- 









































WILSON SNIPE AT HOME. 


Drawn from life by LYNN B. HUNT. 





place from which I jumped 2 or 3 snipe, 
but, being single birds and wild, I did 
not bother them—simply marking them 
down in some grass and weeds beyond. 
Upon reaching the weeds I found the 
sod had been ploughed and planted in 
corn, but was now overrun with grass 
and weeds. Several birds jumped from 
the edge, out of which I scored 2. At 
the report of the gun at least a dozen 


ary measures—shooting and picking up 
regardless of flushing snipe. The num- 
ber of birds, together with the easy shots 
they presented, rattled me for a few 
minutes, but I speedily pulled myself to- 
gether and shot, marked and picked up 
with commendable self-denial. I finally 
found myself in an open place, and had 
just picked up a bird, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a large bird slowly 
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approaching. I dropped down into some 
grass close by and a moment later picked 
up a Hudsonian curlew, the first I had 
seen that season. I followed up the 
birds until I had expended my last shell, 
and returned home well satisfied with my 
prospecting and the bag of snipe ob- 
tained. Upon examining the ground I 
found the sods were very unevenly turned 
and twisted in all directions, the surface 
in places being only skimmed over. The 
rolling sods evidently offered a retreat 
for many insects, worms and bugs, upon 
which the snipe were feeding, sheltered 
by the rank growth of resin and iron- 
weeds, which had voluntarily sprung up 
over most of its. surface. Now, what 
will you fellows contribute?” concluded 
Joe. 

“T will give some mixed shooting on 
lake and marsh,” I replied. 

“Go ahead,” said Jack. “I will wind 
up with flight shooting on the marsh.” 

“Years ago I used to shoot a good 
deal on the waters of the Fox Lake 
region, from the Wisconsin line, south. 
Some falls we used to have a week or so 
good sniping when the water was low, 


which left the banks of Fox River dry 
and exposed the roots of lily, flag and 


wild rice. Conditions were best when 
we had a rice year, but you know that 
occurs only every other year, and we 
could not always depend on a dry season. 
So we had to fall back upon the marshes 
which lay upon all sides of the river and 
adjoining lakes, jumping occasionally on 
the river bank or bogs from our boats. 
I remember one year the water fell so 
low that it was terrible hard work to 
shove our boats through the mud. The 
teal moss or frogbit lay upon the water 
in long strings matted together, forming 
beds so thick that our boats left trails 
like the runs around a muskrat house. 
The marshes were dry and the snipe had 
collected on the bogs, river banks, rush 
beds and down rice, the roots of which 
lay high and dry above the surface, 
affording splendid feeding places. I was 
staying at Paddock’s on Bluff Lake. 
You remember the ditch, Joe? Well, 
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that was as dry as a bone, and our boats 
were left at the landing on the shore of 
Grass Lake. I started one morning after 
snipe, pushing north; went around the 
shore to the outlet which leads to Lake 
Marie, and back upon its north side to 
the open water at the north end, and 
jumped and killed 5 or 6 snipe before 
reaching the ditch which runs across the 
slough to Camp Lake. I got 4 arourfd 
its mouth, and then followed the north 
shore to Hackberry—named from the 
grove of those trees on the northwest 
shore. I followed the bay until I reached 
the west side and thence back to the 
open water again. Several times I went 
ashore and prospected the soft places 
along the bank up to Fox River. Many 
of the birds I flushed wild or did not 
shoot at, went in the direction of Huck- 
berry ; so I crossed the bay, landed, and 
soon ran into a good place. The wind 
was blowing from the south, so I worked 
the ground east and west until I reached 
the grove, there finding a marsh which 
contained a good deal of soft, spongy 
ground covered with knobs and holes, 
around which the snipe were lying. Ob- 
taining a fair bag in a short time, I 
crossed the bay and reached the west 
shore, pulling my boat through the rice 
around Grass Island, finally landing at 
Haney’s Cove. Here was plenty of 
down rice, over which I waded, stepping 
from one patch of rice roots to another, 
jumping, shooting, balancing, and trying 
to keep my eyes on the spot where the 
bird fell. It was a hard place to work 
in, but the birds were there. Fortunate- 
ly I had taken the precaution to carry 
my push pole with me, which helped in 
balancing and afforded a good leverage 
when I stuck in the mud. After a few 
hours of it I pulled back to the boat, 
rested a while, and ran up the east shore 
to the landing, tired but well satisfied 
with my day’s shoot. On my way I 
met Paddock, who had been after ducks 
and, not finding them plentiful, had 
turned his attention to the snipe. Not 
having his hunting coat, he dropped the 
birds as they were killed in the flaps of 
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his rubber boots and after wading through 
places similar to those I had encountered, 
found that he had lost half of them.” 

“T recall a day, two falls ago, when, 
like Joe, I ran into some good snipe 
shooting when least expecting it,” com- 
menced Jack. “ William and I had been 
prospecting, away down the bay to a 
point which runs out to a narrow strip. 
A crooked channel or cut ran from one 
shore of the bay to the other detaching 
a low piece of land at least half a mile in 
length and probably a quarter in width, 
deep enough to admit the launch even 
in low ebb. We heard a good deal of 
shooting as we approached, and so de- 
cided to run through the channel. We 
observed quite a flight of birds passing 
and repassing over the channel, driven 
by guns upon both sides. The wind 
was blowing rather stiffly from the south, 
and the channel at first led in that direc- 
tion, but about half way it elbowed and 
formed a piece of wide open water and 
then ran in a westerly course. A good 
many wisps of snipe, both Wilson and 
dowitchers, came on the wind to the 
crook and scattered over the open water, 
diverging as they passed the point of the 
upper part. Leaving William with the 
launch below, I dropped my boat over, 
shoved in my gun and shell box and 
pushed down to the elbow, where I found 
plenty of cover on the south side with 
the open water spreading out before me. 
I quickly pushed into cover, broke down 
the tops of the tall rice, cane and rushes, 
to obtain a clear view, and began shoot- 
ing. Wisp after wisp of snipe, and oc- 
casionally single birds, came darting by 
me, disturbed by the numerous hunters 
stationed and jumping on both sides. 
They hugged my shore to get over the 
open water, thus giving me a splendid 
opportunity for flight shooting. Some- 
times I shot rapidly for many minutes, 
and then a lull would come; but soon 
the guns would break loose again and 
birds could be seen hurrying my way. 
The wind was exactly right. I changed 
my blind but once, in order to secure a 
place where fewer weeds screened my 
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view. It was simply sheer luck upon 
my part. I had noticed the flight tend- 
ing to that point, but never gave a 
thought to the wind or any thing else 
until William remarked: ‘You've got 
the wind and lots of drivers. They’ll all 
swing down the channel to scatter over 
the open water; get on the point as near 
as you can.’ William, a mere looker- 
on, saw all the moves ’way ahead. Dur- 
ing a temporary slackening in the flight 
I went out to gather my birds, and found 
I had more Wilson and redbreasted 
snipe than any other kind. The season 
was advancing and the last issue of red- 
breasted and the second of the Wilson 
snipe were in evidence. There had been 
a heavy east wind for the past two days, 
which had backed up the water on the 
west shore; consequently a good deal 
of food from the disturbed banks and 
débris remained exposed. Although 
east winds are common on our coast, 
and intensely disagreeable while they 
last, they are productive of a great deal 
of good .according to their strength, 
speaking of shore-bird shooting. Of 
course the shooting during the continu- 
ance of these winds amounts to’ very 
little, and few hunters shoot much while 
they last.” 

“How States differ in prevalence of 
winds,” I remarked. ‘Now, in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, an east wind is an 
uncommon occurrence. I may say that 
I don’t believe the wind blows from the 
east twelve days in the year, whereas, on 
the east coast it is extremely common.” 

“The reports of distant guns,’’ con- 
tinued Jack, “soon sounded again, and 
I made some good flock shots, both 
bunches and in line; also long singles 
and doubles. Sometimes I had to shoot 
them in the face or let them pass by and 
make a tailer when they came right 
down low over my blind.” 

‘‘What would you do, Joe, in the case 
of a bird coming directly at you, low 
down—shoot him in the face, or let him 
pass and leave a tailer?”’ 

“Make it a tailer,” replied Joe. 

“It greatly depends how high the bird 
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is from the ground or water. You might 
get a double chance, for if you missed 
the face shot you could wheel and try 
the tailer. My preference would be, if I 
saw the bird quick enough, to shoot it 
in the face regardless of height. It is a 
good shot to practice on, and one easily 
missed by underestimating the rapid de- 
crease of the angle of flight, consequent- 
ly you shoot over it. The reverse oc- 
curs in a tailer; they are usually missed 
by shooting under.” . 

“TI shot in this manner for three or 
four hours,” serenely continued Jack, 
“during which time the birds quit flying 
for about half an hour. Probably they 
had been driven from the point, for very 
little shooting could be heard at that 
time. But it rallied again towards even- 
ing and I never had better shooting, or 
saw as nice a flight of shore birds. I 
confined myself to snipe, with the excep- 
tion of now and then a large tattler or 
godwit which perchance came my way. 
After picking up, aided by William, we 
proceeded on our way down the channel, 
for the tide was making fast. During 
our trip down William and I had quite a 
controversy. I shot a Wilson which fell 
on a hard sandbar at the end of the 
channel, and William volunteered to go 
and get it. Dropping the boat over the 
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side he was soon on his way. As he 
stooped to pick it up, the bird took 
flight, fluttered for 30 or 40 yds. and 
dropped into some rushes, where William 
pursued and captured it. Upon exami- 
nation the bird was found to be bedy 
shot, with the under mandible fractured 
by one pellet. William declared the 
body shot caused the bird to flutter 
when it rose slowly in its efforts to es- 
cape, while I declared that, had the bill 
not been broken, the snipe would have 
sprung from its bill and not from its feet 
alone. Now, boys, who was right?” 

“Being body shot it jumped from its 
feet when it saw danger was near,” said 

oe. 

“The body shot complicates the affair. 
The question as I see it, is this: How 
does a snipe jump? From its feet, like 
other birds (barring woodcock), or from 
its bill; or from both or either as neces- 
sity requires? I claim Wilson snipe and 
woodcock jump from their bills natur- 
ally. When winged they will still use 
their bills, tumbling over in their vain 
efforts to escape. But in a case where 
the bird is body shot and beak-broken, 
it has by necessity to use its feet in its 
endeavors to escape,” was my reply, in 
which the others concurred. 

(Zo be continued.) 


AN ANCIENT RESORT. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON. 


66 OU may talk about the mastodon 
and the mammoth all you please, 
but I know these are the bones 

of the behemoth described in the 4oth 

chapter of the Book of Job,”’ said the old 
collector emphatically, holding up a well 
preserved tooth about the size of a child’s 
head. I smiled at the assertion: the 
man took it for agreement and continued. 

“‘There’s no doubt about it in my mind; 

these ave the remains of the behemoth. 

These scientific fellers has different idees 


but one feller’s say-so is as good as 
another’s, ain’t it?” 

All about the speaker lay the evidence 
of the abounding animal life of a former 
age: great ribs that were large enough 
for tent poles, shoulder blades to match, 
pieces of tusks, and huge grinders re- 
sembling the teeth of the horse, only not 
so flat on the upper surface, as if the 
food of the beast had been twigs and 
boughs of trees for the chewing of which 
a deeply corrugated surface was needed. 











Mixed up with the old man’s rambling 
talk about his books and what they said 
regarding the bones was a generous por- 


tion of fact. The animal remains we 
were viewing had been dug out of the 
lowlands of the Licking River some 
years before in an effort to coax back 
the waters of the famous Blue Lick 
spring to their old opening; the healing 
waters were located soon afterward on 
the other side of the river. The bones 
were found just above the bed rock and 
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World claim a record of popularity, ex- 
tending all the way from the emperors 
of ancient Rome past Charlemagne to 
Edward VII. and his military cousin of 
the Land of Pretzels and Wienerwurst ; 
the wealth, dignity and fading beauty of 
twenty centuries have resorted to these 
waters for health and vigor. But here 
in the midst of our own Western world, 
in the northern part of the State of Ken- 
tucky, we have a spring whose history 
if we could know it all would make the 








WHERE BOONE MADE SALT. 
Amateur photo by JAMES 8S. COMPTON. 





were protected from the gnawing tooth 
of Time by a layer of gravel, cemented 
together so firmly by Nature herself as 
to cause the diggers to wear out several 
picks before the cement roof gave way 
and allowed the relics to be taken up. 
Just above the cement layer, so they told 
us, was found a large number of bones 
of the elk and deer, stained and colored 
by the waters of the Lick. 
Baden-Baden, Karlsbad, Marienbad 
and the other Bad resorts of the Old 





twenty centuries of the German and 
French watering places seem as a tale 
that is told. 

What a sight it must have been to'see 
the great mastodon capering about in 
the luxuriant forests of the prehistoric 
world, breakfasting on a cedar and lunch- 
ing on a willow; then, when full of the 
good things of life, the giant wended his 
way to the wonderful spring to drink of 
its briny waters as they bubbled up from 
their subterranean cavern, and, filling up, 
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lay down to peace and dreams. That 
the end was sudden there can be no 
doubt: the character of the teeth attest 
that. Ifthe animals had died of old age 
their grinders would have been worn 
smooth; but these are in all stages and 
conditions, from the crude grinders of 
the infant to the well-developed ones of 
the mature and the smooth ones of the 
agéd. What the nature of the catastro- 
phy was we can only guess: even the 
scientists are not a unit on this point: 
but the best authorities have come to the 
conclusion that the destroying angel was 
a sheet of ice—the same great covering 
that heaped up the soil of parts of Ohio 
and Indiana into rolling billows and 





JAWS OF MASTODON AND ELK. 





transported from their far away Canadian 
home many a boulder and “ nigger-head” 
to adorn the farmer’s pasture or form the 
foundation for his house. 

Ages passed: just how many years no 
one knows, but, compared with the ex- 
istence of the European spas, an eternity : 
the same waters that had so attracted 
the mastodon and his family welled up 
and poured their precious waters into the 
Licking as they do today. No massive 
bodies adorned with tusks were mirrored 
in its placid surface: a smaller, more ac- 
tive horned race—the elk, deer and 
bison—salt-hungry came to drink of the 
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life-giving fluid, and on their trail the 
ferocious panther and the more ferocious 
red man. There was a red pool under 
the elm by the spring one evening and 
the old doe’s heart grew sad for the 
graceful fawn that had been but was not. 

Again the years passed by, with none 
to note their passing or to record their 
evil and their good: loves and losses, 
births and deaths, filled the forest hori- 
zon, till one day there came the pale- 
faced stranger who was to put an end to 
the old life and to build a civilization in 
the wilderness. Deer, elk, bison, panther 
and wild man he brushed aside as if they 
were but the insects of a summer’s day, 
able to sting maybe, but fit only for 
destruction. Before the red drops from 
the struggle were dry upon the leaves, 
the white man had built a furnace that 
he might extract from the Lick its pre- 
cious salt. The accompanying photo- 


graph shows what was doubtless the first 
salt works west of the Appalachians— 
the furnace where the intrepid Boone and 
Kenton boiled from the water the sea- 
soning for the juicy roasts and porter- 


house they ate, independent alike of trust 
and striker. It must not be supposed 
that this spot passed into the hands of 
its new owners without a struggle. On 
the hill just a few rods off from the old 
Maysville and Lexington pike, in a beauti- 
ful red cedar grove of Nature’s own 
planting, lie the bodies of the men who 
fell in the battle of the Blue Lick. Young 
Boone, mortally wounded, was carried 
across the Licking to a cave, but died 
shortly afterward from his wounds. The 
loss of that terrible day cast a shadow 
over the life of the great pioneer and 
gave a tone of vindictiveness to all his 
later life. 

Seventy years rolled by and the grand- 
sons of the pioneers, mindful of the long 
history of the Lick, built a hotel among 
the elms, that the tired and the ailing of 
the South might find help and healing. 
Here they come—old, dyspeptic men, 
sun dried and yellow; old women, trying 
in vain to fill with a fine white dust the 
furrows plowed in their. faces by Father 
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Time; middle-aged men, full of the pres- 
ent and its interests; young women, the 
flower and beauty of the aristocratic Old 
South ; and, following them like a swarm 
of flies around a cane-mill, the young 
men. From all parts of the South they 
come: sugar-makers from the Louisiana 
lowlands, cotton-growers from Alabama 
and Mississippi, tobacco men from Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky—the wealth and 
power of the “befoh-de-wah” South. 
Over their cups of fragrant Blue Lick— 
sometimes they had something red in 
their glasses which they stirred with a 
spoon and drank with many evidences 
of satisfaction, amid remarks about “ju- 
leps,” “Bourbon” and “three fingers” 
—they discussed politics and men: the 
Compromise of 1850, the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill; Benton, Douglas, Seward— 
all the gigantic figures of the time—came 
in for a word of criticism or approval. 
The great dancing pavillion behind the 
hotel echoed to the laughter of young 
voices :: approving mammas, ever mind- 
ful of the main chance, hovered about 
the edges of the whirl and watched the 


progress of their sons and daughters as 
they passed and repassed that invisible 
line which divides flirtations from real 


love affairs. From the sparkling eyes 
and musical voices, one would think that 
the spring was the fabled Fountain of 
Youth, in quest of which Ponce de Leon 
spent so many weary years wandering 
about in the swamps and forests of 
Florida. At times as much as a quarter 
of a million dollars’ worth of diamonds 
was sparkling under the lights at once: 


the cotton kings had money to burn and 
this was the way they burned it. 

Like his predecessors, the mastodon, 
the Indian and the pioneer, the slave- 
holder had to yield to the stern logic of 
events: the whole fabric of society that 
he had reared with so much care was 
overthrown; even slavery, its basis, that 
he thought as firm and enduring as the 
hills, was swept away like a leaf and cast 
into the dump of the dead centuries along 
with the vain dreams of the world’s past. 
The fair ones whose beauty had made 
the great attraction of the resort went 
home to scrape lint and nurse their sor- 
rows by themselves; their partners, now 
clad in sombre gray, danced to the music 
of fife and drum at Gettysburg, Vicksburg 
and Malvern Hill. The passing of the 
war cloud saw the Licks deserted, the 
pavillion burned, even the old bridge over 
the Licking a mass of charred rubbish. 

Gradually the old resort is coming 
back into popular favor. The healing 
properties of the waters benefit the tired 
housewife, merchant and professional man 
no less. than they did the slaveholder in 
the good old days “‘befoh de wah.” The 
diamonds do not sparkle in the moon- 
light like they once did, but eyes are just 
as bright and the night breezes off the 
hills are just as sweet as they were fifty 
years ago. There are no flashing marble 
colonnades and broad paved avenues, as 
in the aristocratic spas of the Old World; 
only a modest little hotel amid the elms, 
where one may find what the proud 
European resorts are not likely to furnish 
—namely, quiet, cleanliness and a warm 
Southern welcome. 
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I suppose it was a mistake to give up 
that mail-carrying job out yonder in 
Arizona, but certain things may be urged 
in extenuation of my error. In the first 
place I am fond of society, and one can’t 
consort with his kind at San Pedro or 
Tucson elsewhere than at a bar or poker 
table, which naturally leads to breaking 
bills into small coin and an eventual dis- 
appearance of the latter. There, for in- 
stance, was John Leroy Atherton—a man 
whom my soul inclined to, and whose 
slightest word deserved preservation 
upon gold-molded phonograph records. 
To cultivate his acquaintance cost me 
anywhere around seventeen dollars—just 
about what it would take to cultivate 
three acres of cotton on sandy land 
where there are neither Johnson grass 
nor sand burrs. I reckon I got value re- 
ceived, but in the meantime there was a 
little too much spirituous exhilaration 
imbibed with the spiritual. As a matter 
of course there can be no profitable cul- 
tivating in the arid region without irri- 
gation ; yet, the system has had its draw- 
backs ever since it was first practiced by 
the Egyptians. Then there was that one- 
eyed fellow I got chummy with last fall 
at San Pedro. Most people have their 
little peculiarities, and his was a disa- 
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bility to shine as a conversationalist ex- 
cept when playing seven-up—which is a 
nigger game, and one that I detest. He 
could talk his best when the points stood 
five to three in my favor, and in the final 
deal would get so wrapped up in his sub- 
ject as to be totally unaware that he had 
turned the jack. I liked that man a 
whole lot; he was a gentleman, clear 
through to the backbone; but I couldn’t 
stand his seven-up proposition at two-bits 
a game. 
* * ok 

On the other hand, what can a fellow 
do when his home surroundings are off- 
color? In novels the proper thing is to 
mount your favorite pedigreed Arabian 
and let him buck-jump down the elm- 
arched avenue, till you come across the 
lovely Lady Arabella negligently punch- 
ing holes in the fallen leaves with the 
tip of her gold-handled umbersol. Either 
that, or you aimlessly wander to a cob- 
web-festooned chamber in the disused 
west wing of your lordly mansion, and 
there discover irrefutable evidence that 
your paternal grandfather—three times 
removed—was hanged for piracy on 
Lake Erie. All of which is calculated to 
cheer a fellow amazingly and make him 
glad in several ways. But being shy of 
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fine saddle stock, disused wings and Lady 
Arabella, it was up to me to stand off 
Old Daddy Lonesome in ways such as 
were never dreamed of by Laura Jean 
Libby and the rest of that scribblous 
gang, such as teaching pugnacity to 
horned frogs and other small and peace- 
ful fellow denizens of the desert. Once, 
in mere desperation, I dreamed of writ- 
ing my autobiography for publication, 
but the thought occurred to me that I 
was not yet prepared to come too prom- 
inently before the public eye. There 
are passages in one’s life that should be 
held sacred, except from one’s intimate 
friends who are not present inctimbents 
of petty township and county offices. 


*x* * x* 
Explore history’s musty tomes and you 
will find that to every country under the 


sun greatness and goodness has come 
through immigration. What would 


America ever have amounted to without 
the Puritans, Ireland without St. Pat- 
rick, or Chicago without Mr. Dooley? 
Sooner or later—generally the former— 
some lone wanderer comes unheralded to 
the fated shores, and renown and pros- 


perity springeth up in his footprints, like 
dog-fennel around a Tennessee woodpile. 
So I presume Florida may have a chance 
to be something in the faraway future. 
Anyway I am here and bid fair to be- 
come a permanent resident. First-class 
railroad transportation—the only sort I 
use—comes high since the Southern 
iines have all gone to burning coal and in- 
culcated among their brakemen an aris- 
tocratic contempt for passengers devoid 
of alligator suit cases, and, rather than 
submit to extortion at the hands of uni- 
formed minions, I will stay here and 
fight mosquitoes till the cows come home. 
Maybe I'll get used to them in time—I 
mean the mosquitoes—but it is a revela- 
tion to be bitten by creatures with wings. 
We had a different breed in Arizona. A 
poor but truthful man, who seems to take 
an interest in telling me things, says that 
the mosquitoes increase in size as one ap- 
proaches the Everglades, approximately 
doubling every 10 miles, and they are 
also proportionately more numerous. It 
is 50 miles to the Everglades and I am 
going there some day—if I can crowd my 


way through. He says, too, the alliga- 
tors lay so thick in some of the streams 
that they can’t turn around ‘without 
crawling over each other’s backs. I have 
told him mighty little about Arizona as 
yet, but my time is sure to come. 


It was but yestereve that I sat on the 
beach in the dying twilight and put my 
little pink toes to pickle in the salt sea 
brine. It was a novel experience to them, 
and there was nothing to fear. Waves 
that had lashed the shores of far-off 
Castalia and Algiers, stole hungrily in 
from the mid-Atlantic, hesitated for a 
moment as though abashed, and then 
broke in silvery ripples over my grate- 
ful corns. It was a moment to be re- 
membered—the glad culmination of 
hopes undreamed. Lulled into temporary 
forgetfulness of my sorrows I must have 
slept; but still the fawning wavelets got 
in their work, gaining courage mean- 
while and presuming upon my moment 
of inattention. Visions came to me as I 
slumbered. I was a boy again—a bare- 
foot boy, who had knocked the nail off 
of his big toe and was receiving treat- 
ment in the family hospital. Then the 
scenery was shifted and I stood knee- 
deep in snow on a Wyoming plain—but 
it wasn’t snow, after all, for it was warm 
and slushy, and I was sinking in it, inch 
by inch. Again some more transforma- 
tion business, and behold! the dining car 
of an aerial train bound for the moon— 
two mermaids disguised in blue uniforms 
were swinging me by the hands and 
heels, preparatory to pitching me into an 
enormous silver bowl brimming with 
foamy beer. Why, oh, why did they hes- 
itate? Better that than the dread awak- 
ening—wet to the waist, spluttering and 
rattled, with a bunch of dude moonlight 
promenaders to give me the ha-ha as I 
scrambled for dry sand. .Today I have 
been studying up on times and tides 
(which wait for no man, and show not 
the slightest respect for new $3.98 
pants). Great is the Atlantic, and seri- 
ously, intensely wet! 


* * * 


There is a parrot next door that for- 
merly belonged to a Bloody Pirate. At 
present he is the property of a milliner 
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no longer in the first bloom of youth, who 
says that his conversation is a comfort to 
her as she plys her busy needle at so 
much per ply. The average piratical 
parrot curses and shrieks, but this one 
keeps his mind strictly on business mat- 
ters and eschews theatrical declamations. 
“You have treasure aboard,” he says in 
a croaking half whisper, twisting his 
neck to one side and piercing you with 
a calculating eve. “Silver and gold— 
silver and gold! Let me think.” And 
then presently: “Scuttled and sunk— 
blood in the scuppers and dead men be- 
low. Sharp look aloft for another sail. 
Silver and gold—silver and gold!” 
There’s business like method for you! 
Whatever freebooter was responsible for 
that parrot’s training had the right snap 
and hustle to win success. He could 
have sold Texas oil stock, or gained re- 
nown as the manager of a department 
store. And I'll bet that that little milliner 
wins out in the long run by mere virtue 
of constant prompting to persistence. 
“ Blood in the scuppers and dead men 
below—sharp look aloft for another sail. 
Silver and gold—silver and gold.” Tell 
me that parrots can’t think. 


*x* * * 


Nine days scudding before the blast, 

Sails and cordage and yardarms reft, 

And of three tall spars there naught was left 
But the shattered stump of the mizzenmast. 
Sou-sou-east sped the Ocean Chief, 

Till out of the seas broad palm fronds tow- 

ered, 

And beneath them an island green-embow- 

ered— 
Ah! cursed be that treach’rous coral reef! 


Over the thunder of wind and wave— 

The creak and crashing of rending oak— 

A clamor of curses and prayers outbroke 
As the doomed crew sank to a watery grave; 
But a flash of green sprang up from the swirl, 

And the captain’s parrot, in frantic flight, 

Screamed back, ‘‘I1’m going ashore tonight! 
Hooray for Sal—she’s a dandy girl!’’ 


Which it seems that Sal was the parrot’s name; 
But how she fared as a castaway 
On that South Sea isle, at this distant day 
We can only guess. After years there came 
An English craft to that faraway strand, 
Boats were lowered, oars flashed—and then— 
**Hooray for Sal!’’ How the wond’ring 
men 
Shrank at the clamor on every hand! 


AFIELD. 


And so it is that our lightest word 

May never die while the earth shall stand. 

There are human mimics in every land 
With as little wit as the South Sea bird; 
And susceptible ones, who must needs enthuse 

O’er their sweetheart’s charms, had best 

** Hooray ”’ 

Not orally, but in a mental way, 

Lest the thoughtless parrots should spread the 
news. 

Two small and ragged children—a boy 
and a girl—came down to the slip where 
the fishing boats were gathering at night- 
fall. One by one the little sloops swept 
in from the open sea, closed their white 
wings as they swung around on the last 
tack, and drifted to their moorings be- 
side the wharf. It had been a day of 
good luck for the fleet and every craft 
was well laden; the children laughed as 
they watched the growing heaps of fish 
at their feet, but still threw glances sea- 
ward as though there was another boat 
to come. From remarks made by some 
of the fishermen I learned that this was 
the case—they wondered at its delayed 
appearance, but clear weather and a calm 
sea forbade all thought of anxiety. Wag- 
ons carried the fish away, and presently 
the children were alone. The night 
closed down; lights sprang up among the 
shipping along shore, and at last a bright 
dot showed far away across the water. 
“It’s them,” said the boy; “I knew 
they’d come.” The girl’s eyes shone like 
twin stars; she cuddled close to his side 
and watched the growing light in silence. 
At last the gleam of sails were discern- 
ible through the gloom, cordage creaked 
in its sheaves, falling yards rustled 
against tarred canvas. Two men clamb- 
ered to the wharf and looked gloomily 
down upon the waiting children—the 
boat had held but two. This time it was 
the boy who kept silence, for he knew 
all that could be told; but his sister was 
insistent in her demands for “ Daddy,” 
though her tears evidenced that she, too; 
understood the pathetic silence of his 
fishing mates. “ Daddy’s all right,” half 
sobbed one of the men, stooping to lift 
the child in his sleeveless arms. “ Don’t 
cry, dear; it will worry Mamma. Let 
me take you to her.” The light on the 
sloop was “ doused ;” the men were gone, 
and the girl; but the boy still sat in the 
drying slime where the fish had lain, 
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appalled but uncomplaining, his gaze 
searching the darkness seaward as 
though neither night nor ocean could 
hide from him their secrets—as though 
foreseeing and accepting for himself the 
fate that threatens all who “ go down to 
the sea in ships.” 


* * * 


There is an old party stopping at one 
of the hotels here who wants to be a 
sportsman and don’t know how. He has 
oodles of guns and fishing tackle, all 
bright and new, and so much ammuni- 
tion that the fire department made him 
store some of it in another building. One 
side of his room is stacked with books 
on hunting and fishing, and he is gen- 
erally reading them when not out around 
town hiring guides for future expedi- 
tions by land and water. The natives re- 
gard him in the light of a bonanza sud- 
denly discovered in their midst, he is so 
eager for information and advice on all 
subjects pertaining to sport, and so lib- 
eral in paying for what he gets. And, 
while I can hardly call myself a native, 
it would be idle to bring that fact too 
prominently to his attention. Just now 
I am on waiting orders, having in view 
a trip with him to the Squetootum 
Marshes, somewhere in Southern Geor- 
gia, where the deer are bigger and the 
black bear more numerous than in any 
other hunting range he has yet heard 
about. Local game laws prohibit our 
starting out until after midsummer, and 
it is a settled conclusion that the untu- 
tored marsh-dwellers would slaughter 
the old fellow if he ventured there with- 
out myself as a guide and protector; so 
I am struggling along on half salary un- 
til the propitious moment arrives, letting 
my employer see me a.few minutes daily 
as evidence of my faithfulness to con- 
tract. I’ve got a cinch on the job, all 
right, for no other guide has ever heard 
of the Squetootum Marshes, wonderful 
as the fact may appear. But don’t ask 
me to write up our trip for publication. 
Somehow I have a presentiment that it 
will never be taken. Human life is re- 
plete with uncertainties, especially in 
Florida. I hope that I may not be swept 
out to sea in an open boat, far, far be- 
yond all mortal ken; but if a mischance 
of that sort should happen, the date of 


the catastrophe will be somewhere along 
in the second week of July. I am mak- 
ing this statement merely for your own 
personal information. 


* * * 


There is a puncher over on Dud Ma- 
son’s ranch who has a mania for roping 
things. You can’t call him an expert 
roper, for dozens of the boys can beat 
him at throwing and tying, and when he 
whirls a loop at a horn he is just as 
likely to catch a foot, if he don’t miss 
altogether. Where he shines with par- 
ticular radiance is in lassoing things that 
no other puncher ever thought to swing 
a rope at, in which work there is a chance 
to make persistence take the place of 
skill. For instance, suppose your tem- 
porary ambition was to rope and hog- 
tie a jack rabbit or Senora Camargo’s 
peacock, or to snatch an eye-glassed pas- 
senger off the rear platform of the 
Transcontinental Flyer, you can see that 
a diversity of methods is indicated, and 
particularly the patience that overcomes 
all handicaps. It is told of Tige Smith 
that he once fooled away three days in 
San Pedro watching for a chance at an 
unusually corpulent Mexican padre, and 
was broken-hearted when his first throw 
caught the good father’s dog instead. 
He has a special hair lariat for rattle- 
snakes—or did have until a week ago, 
when a glass-wiper up at Tucson in- 
duced him to change off onto a new 
brand of poison, and for a couple of days 
he was trying to rope all manner of in- 
describable reptiles in the room where 
his considerate friends had confined him. 
Doc Anderson declines to discuss his 
last visit to this most interesting of pa- 
tients, but the hotel clerk says that Tige 
caught his off hoof the first whirl and 
throwed a half-hitch around his neck in 
less time than it takes to tell it, leaving 
the doctor with too little available wind 
to yell for help. “ Reckon this critter 
will fetch a good price in Kansas City,” 
said -Tige, “ bein’ as he’s corn-fed an’ 
well-fleshed. Bill him through—rope and 
any—by way of the Santa F-double-E, 
an’ I'll box these rattlers in a gunny bag 
an’ tote em over to the caboose.” Which 
remark sufficed to show that Tige was 
far from being himself at the moment. 

THe MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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THE LUCK OF A 


DUFFER. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 


I think it was Andrew Lang who con- 
fessed he was a duffer when it came to 
angling, and, while the many adversities 
endured by him on his fishing excursions 
would seem to prove the assertion, yet 
he was no duffer when it came to re- 
counting his experiences for the benefit 
of brother anglers.’ There be duffers 
and duffers, and even a duffer may catch 
fish occasionally—which is the exception 
that proves the rule. The duffer I have 
in mind—I will not describe him as his 
picture herewith reproduced affords a 
better explanation as to why the title is 
conferred on him than could a page of 
words. He is now doing Egypt and fish- 
ing like a duffer in the Nile. I am sure 
he will not be offended at the liberty I 
assume in using his photograph and fail- 
ings as the basis of this sketch. Look 
at the picture, “ Duffer No. 1.” The 
pose ; the studied expression ; the classic 
mould of brow as he scans his flies. Then 
look at his rod. His assumption in try- 
ing to harmonize a delicate fly with a 
clumsy bait rod will make you acknowl- 
edge his title secure, for no one but a 
duffer would presume to pose as an 
angler with such an outfit. 

Now where is the connection between 
these two extremes? We were fishing 
lake waters when this picture was cap- 


-nows—both natural and artificial 


tured. The writer had tried flies, min- 
, Spin- 
ners, spoons, worms, hellgramites, cray- 
fish, and had finally captured a young 
field mouse— one of the most tempting 
of bass baits—and yet could not raise a 
fin. If one cannot catch fish after a con- 
scientious trial with this list of lures, 
especially when he knows as much about 
angling as the next one, then it is time 
for some duffer to come along and show 
him how. And he came, this genius with 
his flies and bait rod. Came, and before 
my eyes adjusted a three-ft. gut leader 
to a bait-casting line, fastened a lead 
sinker half way up its length, and on the 
end of the leader a large, gaudy fly. At- 
taching a lively minnow to the fly, he cast 
in a hole by a log where I had been 
angling all the forenoon and part of the 
afternoon, and in two hours landed 12 
bass that averaged 2 pounds each. No 
one but a duffer could have accomplished 
it, following my footsteps, and I take 
secret pleasure in exposing him to the 
public. 

If you ever meet him on a bass stream 
in July or August you will recognize him 
by his outfit: bass flies, bait rod, sinker, 
minnows, and a good string of fish. I 
have often been tempted to try the same 
game myself; but, as I have said, no one 
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DUFFER No. ONE. 





but a duffer would stoop to such unhar- 
monizing implements of deception. 
Either be a man, or a mouse, or a long- 
tailed rat, and I call the duffer the long- 
tailed rat. A man will use a fly rod and 
all the appurtenances applicable to the 
ethics of fly fishing, and look with scorn 
upon the bait fisherman, while the mouse 
will use a bait casting outfit and catch 
his fish far and wide on either side of 
the boat; but beware of the long-tailed 
rat. 

The second picture shows the duffer 
on a stream with something fast to his 
line, and I am inclined to think it is a 
fish, as I never met him on a stream but 
what he was either fast to a fish, or was 
just unfastening one that had been fast. 
Here again you can note that studied, 
classical cast, and it would be a really 
half presentable picture if it were not for 
the brier pipe. I do not understand why 
a man cannot go in the woods and on 
the waters without: defiling the atmos- 
phere with a vile smelling pipe. Again 
no one but a duffer would combine smok- 
ing and angling, as angling is a pure 
sport and smoking is a dirty habit. This 


duffer aiso had a way of offering advice 
on the how of catching fish, that was ex- 
asperating to us old-time finished anglers, 
for we belonged to a school that had 
fished from knee pants up to manhood, 
and did not like to have a duffer give 
us pointers. 

Personally the duffer was a quiet in- 
dividual;. handy around camp; could 
carry water, split wood, cook, wash 
dishes, and do it all with a good natured 
cheerfulness; and he never exposed his 
ignorance on fishing matters unless some 
tyro in the crowd would ask him as to 
certain methods or means as to catching 
fish. It seems strange, too, the advice 
he volunteered, if followed up, nearly 
always produced fish. I remember we 
were in camp once—a jolly party of 12 
—and, to enliven things a bit, decided to 
devote one evening to a sort of experi- 
ence meeting, wherein each member was 
to tell what he knew about fishing. We 
all knew all about fishing, and knew we 
knew it, that is, all except the duffer, 
and it didn’t take us long to tell it, for 
really there is little to learn about fish- 
ing. If you have the right bait, the con- 














THE DUFFER GOING INTO ACTION. 
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ditions are right and you strike the right 
spot, you cannot keep the fish from bit- 
ing. We all knew this and bluntly said 
so. Not so the duffer. He must needs 


prepare a paper and read his efforts to. 


us by the glow of the camp fire, and as 
Jinks took it down in short hand and 
prepared it in long hand for the club’s 
log book, I herewith append the duffer’s 
notes on what he didn’t know about 
catching fish: 

“ Comrades, brothers of the angle here 
assembled underneath the spreading 
branches of this grand old __ forest 
beside the Mississippi, we gather to- 
night in bonded fraternity to dwell 
on the pleasures derived from _ fol- 
lowing the gentle art of angling. As this 
is no after dinner effort, I will not call 
to mind the sound of running waters 
and babbling brooks—they are here with 
us; I will not speak of the health-inspir- 
ing spirits of the woods and waters, as 
we are now conscious of their effects; I 
will not mention the beauties of the sun- 
rise and set, as they are a part of our 
daily lives; I will not call to mind the 
denizens of the woods we so much ad- 
mire, for even now you can hear the hoot 
of the owl, the plaintive cry of the whip- 
poor-will, and—ouch! There’s a mos- 
quito! But I will endeavor to tell you 
the little I have learned of angling in 
general on the northern Mississippi dur- 
ing a life spent in the pastime, and 
angling on the Mississippi must be per- 
force angling in general, owing to the 
different varieties of fish here abounding. 

“My favorite fish, brothers, is the 
black bass. Nearly all my attempts are 
aimed at his mouth, and I have yet a 
lot to learn. With us the black bass 
spawns the latter part of March or April 
and even sometimes in May, the condi- 
tions of the water and season governing 
locally. It is not meet we should angle 
during the spawning season, and while 
I do know some ways of catching him at 
this time of the year, still I do not think 
we care to dwell upon his capture in the 
early months. The 


angler’s 


season 


AFIELD. 


should rightly begin the first of June, for 
the bass is then legitimate game for the 
most endowed among us. At this season 
of the year, as at.all others, we find him 
a notional warrior in his tastes; but in 
the order named I have found the fol- 
lowing lures generally successful: min- 
now, crayfish, frog, worms, grasshopper 
and a large bass fly with 4 minnow at- 
tached. At this season he is found at 
the foot of riffles in holes where he lies 
in wait for his meals, and early morning 
and late afternoon is the best time to 
try for him. Sometimes you will have to 
work through the whole list of baits men- 
tioned, but you can always find one of 
them that will land the game. As the 
season advances and the heat of July 
and August warms the waters, he will 
be found in deep pockets underneath 
overhanging and undermining banks, 
and by large water worn boulders or 
sunken logs. Of all places I prefer the 
sunken log; as long as one is quiet and 
fishes carefully, I know of no spot more 
productive of big bass in July and Au- 
gust than sunken logs in a swift flowing 
stream. Old roots are good places but 
offer innumerable snags which are not 
conducive to calm and contentment. In 
September and October he comes forth 
again as the waters cool near the surface, 


“and is found at almost any deep spot 


along the entire river front, making 
grand sport as the days grow short. Now 
is the time when the minnow .is the bait 
par excellence and will be accepted nine 
times out of ten. 

“As to fly fishing: The black bass can 
be caught with a fly any time after June, 
but the fly must be allowed to sink a, 
few inches below the surface before it 
will be accepted. North of us the anglers 
have kingly sport with the fly in season, 
and some of us fellows here will be 
forming the habit before long. The prin- 
cipal secret in fishing for bass is to know 
your waters, and, in order to acquire this 
knowledge, you must fish often and per- 
sistently, working the stream in all its 
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moods and studying the weather effects. 
Remember where, when and how you had 
suecess, and, if you can, determine the 
cause of your failures. For the general 
fishing, you will catch, while angling for 
bass, crappie, sunfish, perch, pickerel, 
pike, catfish, carp, sheepshead, eels and 
turtles: This is what makes it general 
fishing. I will not tell you how to catch 
these other fishes, as they will get caught 
anvway when you are trying for bass, 
and you will learn that as a side issue, 
gratis. And now brother anglers, I 
thank you. My discourse has been dull 
and rambling, but that is my nature, 
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FISHING RESORT NOTABILITIES. 





Hundreds of Chicago people are now 
seeking the services of a small army of 
men and boys in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan—the fishing guides and bait 
boys that row would be Isaak Waltons 
to their prey and keep them supplied 
with frogs, minnows and shiners. If it 
wasn't for the odd characters who have 
devoted long lives to this business, there 
would be much less sport for fishermen 
visiting these three States during the 
open season. It is the faithful guide who 
meets an angler at the train and imparts 








FISHING -RESORT NOTABILITIES.—Two Famous Guides or the Minocqua District, Wisconsin. 





only adding: When all other means fail, 
be sure to have a stock of flies in your 
tackle box; attach a minnow to a fly and 
you will generally be lucky. 

“ And may the spirit of gentle Walton 
breathe a love for the sport in your blood. 
Again I thank you.” 

That was the way this duffer exposed 
himself to us anglers, and we are not 
done talking about it ‘yet. For the*bene- 
fit of the reader I will advise you when 
in doubt to try some of his methods, as 
he generally caught fish, but remember, 
he was nothing but a duffer. 


to him the kind of information that 
cheers. It is the man in broad-brimmed 
hat, gum boots and buttonless shirt, that 
tells an anxious newcomer whether the 
wind is right and the water clear enough 
to catch fish; and, between puffs of 
smoke from a clay pipe, he makes en- 
gagements that evening for the next 
day. 

Up at Silver Lake, John Cafferty has 
been doing this sort of thing from a time 
that antedates the building of the Wis- 
consin Central, when the best known 
merchants of Chicago drove miles to 
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FISHING RESORT NOTABILITIES.—Jay Gould 
and One of His Pickerel Catches. 





reach the lake and have a spell at the 
bass and pickerel known to be there. 
The name of “Cate” Walker, of Lake 
Geneva, is as old as this now famous 
summering place of Chicago’s wealthy 
men. -His name is Decatur, but few 
know it. Everybody calls him Cate, and 
even his faithful dog, Moxie, knows him 
only by that name. 

Jimmy Robertson has been a fishing 
authority at Momence, down on the 
Eastern Illinois, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Old-time merchants of Chicago 
were accustomed to write Jimmy and ask 
him how he was getting along with his 
bait. He would often get these letters 
in mid-winter, for he was accustomed to 
keep a box of minnows through the win- 
ter. He would box them up late in the 
fall and faithfully tend the box all win- 
ter. Some were dead by fishing time, 
but there was enough left for several 
good catches. 

Uncle Billy Morrison, who owns an 


AFIELD. 


island in Wawasee Lake, Indiana, is the 
head of three generations of fishing 
people. He furnished bait and rowed 
fishers to the game long before there 
was a railway to the lake. His son at- 
tended to the same kind of business, and 
his son’s son was keen enough to take 
up the calling of his sire awd grandsire. 
It is said that Uncle Billy sold his island 
home many times, but when the time 
came to leaving it, he backed out, and 
kept on making friends with the Isaak 
Waltons that would come with the sum- 
mer fishing. 

There are a half-dozen well: known 
fishing guides at Lake Delavan. Uncle 
Jim DeVou is one of them, and his pic- 
ture is furnished herewith. Colonel Bob 
Edwards is another, and Pete Nelson, 
who is said to have invented the spoon 
hook, is one of the best known fishermen 
in Wisconsin. 

At Berrien Springs, Michigan, the Dil- 
ley boys are authorities on fish and bait. 
They ply their spare time on the St. Joe 

















FISHING RESORT NOTABILITIES.—James Robert- 
son of Momence, Illinois. 
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FISHING RESORT NOTABILITIES.—John Cafferty, 
the Pioneer of Them All.—Silver Lake, Wisconsin, 





river, where there is a great variety of 
game fish, and where good guiding is 
required to keep fishers out of the treach- 
erous pools and deep holes of the famous 
stream. 

One might go on and name a thousand 
and one of the faithful men and boys 
who lighten the work and accentuate the 
sport of the Chicagoan who casts the 
bait to the game. Some of. them are 
hotel keepers. They entertain their 
guests at their own fireside and table and 
take care of them on the water. W. D. 
Rudd, at Diamond Lake, Michigan, is 
one of them. Rudd will leave a tempt- 
ing meal at any time to show an angler 
where to get a bite. Ernest Hockings, 
at Browns Lake, Wisconsin, is another. 
At Lake Beulah, where so many of the 
Government employes in Chicago go to 
fish, we find Nick McGraw, the best 
posted fisher in the community. He 
owns the prettiest place on the lake, but 
is not above rowing a man to the game. 
Nick and his people kept fishers at Beu- 
lah long before it became a resort. 


Some of these men have queer places 
to keep fish and bait. An old minnow 
man at Gull Lake, Michigan, constructed 
a cement basin on the hotel grounds and 
supplied it with running water. He 
gathers his minnows from points 15 and 
20 miles distant. At Packwaukee, on the 
Wisconsin Central north of Madison, one 
of the hotel men keeps a big supply of 
fine bass in a watering trough. Thou- 
sands of tempting meals have been af- 
forded from that pool of ice cold water, 
in which bass disport themselves from 
one end of the season to the other. A train 
news agent on the Wisconsin Central 
makes it his business to propagate frogs. 
He has a big pond at Oshkosh and here 
he produces bait by the million. He 
puts them in dozen lots in cheese cloth 
bags and sells the bait to passengers on 
the train. 

All honor to the faithful men and boys 
who know how to row a boat and bait 
a hook, and above all to be fair and 
clever about it! J. L. Grarr. 

Ravenswood, Chicago. 





FISHING RESORT NOTABILITIES.—Ora Hepburn 
and Sandy Moore, Bait Boys of the Fox 
Valley in Wisconsin, 
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RIFLES FOR ANGLERS. 


How many have given thought to the 
immense amount of good work in a fish 
protective way being done by our mod- 
ern miniature rifles? There is another 
side of the question, of course, and it is 
most forcibly presented in an item. 
clipped from an Eastern journal, which 
tells of finding on Cayuga Lake a crip- 
pled loon bearing the scars of 23 bullets. 
No doubt many owners of .22 rifles are 
totally deficient in the true sportsman 
spirit, but there are laws especially 
framed for the restraint of such people 
and their enforcement is a common duty. 
The practice of carrying these little rifles 
on fishing trips in the close season is in 
every way commendable. In the first 
place, shooting at improvised targets is 
an amusement which appeals strongly to 
one and all and should be more general- 
ly indulged in. The average woman or 


girl is eager to accept lessons in mark- 
manship and will develop an amazing 
aptitude to learn, and usually the home 
surroundings are of a nature prohibitive 


to such tuition; she appreciates it as a 
delightful concomitant of outdoor life 
and—well, when any one gets a taste of 
rifle shooting the love for it is never lost. 
It is not too much to say that thousands 
of .22 cartridges are expended in sum- 
mer at inanimate targets for every one 
fired at bird or beast which has, or mer- 
its, legal protection. And this, as pre- 
viously suggested, is not all which may 
be urged in favor of the baby arms, 
whether Stevens, Winchester, Marlin, 
Savage, or any other of a dozen different 
makes. 

Nowadays we are better able than for- 
merly to distinguish between poisonous 
and non-poisonous serpents. Some of us 
have even educated ourselves to the point 
of professing friendship for the harm- 
less species, and can accept in kindly 
spirit the close approach of a sluggish 
bull-snake or sprightly blueracer ; but we 
have learned as well to identify at first 
glance the venomous moccasin, rattle- 


AFIELD. 


snakes and copperheads, from which no 
section of our country is wholly free. 
The chosen habitat of these reptiles is 
the wooded regions in proximity to lakes 
and streams, so that the angler has fre- 
quent opportunity to encounter them— 
perhaps too frequent for his own peace 
of mind, though the danger of being bit- 
ten is less imminent than would ag first 
appear. The seasoned fisherman never 
fails to keep an open eye for snakes, but 
this watchfulness has become a second 
nature—it may be said that he never 
thinks of snakes until he sees one; then, 
if it is of a noxious species, he proceeds 
instanter to kill it. Good work for the 
little .22 this. A snake’s head is a pretty 
mark, and one can pull trigger with the 
feeling of satisfaction that comes with a 
meritorious deed performed. Down in 
the “ moccasin country,” anywhere south 
of the 35th parallel of latitude, such tar- 
gets are not hard to find, and a pocket- 
ful of cartridges is not an excessive pro- 
vision for a couple of days’ fishing. 
Water snakes, find them where you may, 
are fish-eaters. They seem to serve no 
useful purpose in Nature’s economy and 
it is a matter of question whether even 
the so-called harmless species should be 
granted immunity. 

There are States which prohibit the 
taking of fish otherwise than with hook 
and line, but there should be no law to 
prohibit killing carp, dogfish and gars in 
any possible way or at any season. Fish 
of the two first-named species may some- 
times, in summer, be found near shore 
in water so shallow that they are easily 
shot. Gars—‘ armored pirates of the 
unsalted seas ”—have a habit of floating 
on the surface, as though inviting the 
punishment their misdeeds merit. They 
are more easily hit than killed, until the 
shooter learns their vulnerable points; 
but a tiny break in the gill-shield brings 
death by drowning to any fish that swims. 
Every gar killed means the salvation of 
hundreds and thousands of immature 
game fish to make sport for anglers in 
seasons to come. More good work for 
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the .22. Work that it is faithfully per- 
forming today and will continue tomor- 
row. 

The terrapins or freshwater turtles 
are all of them fish-eaters, as you may 
prove by baiting your hook with a dead 
minnow and dropping it in - still water 
beside a half-submerged log. The fact 


it may not well be dispensed with in the 
interest of the angler. Possibly some of 
the readers of this magazine are in a po- 
sition to state whether fewer terrapins 
mean more fish, that the mind of the man 
with the .22 may be freed from doubt and 
his conscience relieved of a wearisome 
burden. 











FISHING RESORT NOTABILITIES.—Jim DeVou. 





A Well-known Guide of the Delavan Lake 


District, Wisconsin. 





that they will often take a live bait ar- 
gues their readiness to seize any fish 
that chances within reach. Recent writ- 
ers have condemned the “thoughtless 
cruelty of canoeists and anglers, to whom 
the sight of a terrapin sunning itself on 
a log is an irresistible invitation to a dis- 
play of marksmanship.” Doubtless the 
sunning turtle is a charming accessory 
to the picturesque beauties of lake or 
Stream, but the question arises whether 


THE HUNGRY, HARD FIGHTING CAT. 


The general idea of a game fish is one 
that will take the bait readily, fight like 
blazes when hooked, and show up well 
in the frying pan. The name is applied 
to different species which fail to answer 
to the several counts in the indictment, 
especially the first. It is likewise wrong- 
fully denied to others, and among them 
the various representatives of the catfish 
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family. Don’t ask me why, for I don’t 
know. I have fished for cats all my life 
and have always found them ready to 
grab most any sort of a bait, conscien- 
tious scrappers, and, when properly 
cooked, far better eating than an over- 
sized bass or pike. It stands to reason, 
then, that the cat is a game fish, and as 
such it is seemly and proper to write of 
its capture—a subject which has so far 
escaped the pens of my brother contrib- 
utors. There is no need of going into 
scientific particulars concerning the many 
subdivisions of the catfish family, for this 
is a matter on which my readers are suf- 
ficiently informed. In their boyhood 
days they have caught bullheads and 
“horned pouts,” and in later life enjoyed 
real sport—though many of them would 
not dare confess deeming it such—taking 
the larger varieties, the channel cat in 
particular, than which no harder fight- 
ing fish exists. Maybe, too, some of 
them have fished the Mississippi or its 
larger tributaries and have stories to tell 
of catfish longer than a man and much 
heavier. That’s one of the beauties of 


fishing for cats—there’s no way of guess- 


ing whether the next one is going to 
weigh in the ounces or hundreds of 
pounds. The next one to bite, mind you, 
for it is hardly practicable to land all 
sorts with the same tackle. 

The big cats never appealed very 
strongly to my fancy, for catching them 
means heavy tackle and hard work. 
Luckily there is a way of setting a limit 
beyond which there’s no going, by test- 
ing the breaking strength of your line. 
Ten pounds is about right, unless you 
have a surplus of enthusiasm and muscle. 
Another way, not so infallible, is to con- 
fine yourself to waters of a certain shal- 
lowness; still another, to stick to nar- 
row streams. A big fish will not stay 
where he lacks room to turn around— 
how he manages to get out is immaterial 
to the present subject. Use a stiff rod, 
a short line, a heavy sinker and plenty 
of bait. Patience is not essential in this 
sort of fishing if you are lucky in hitting 
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the right place, and you generally are. 
In this respect bass or pickerel fishing 
dwindles to nothingness by comparison, 
for all scaled fish are perversely unre- 
liable in their feeding habits and delight 
to make miserable the lives of their 
warmest friends, while no intelligent cat- 
fish ever yet turned from the hand that 
would feed him. I am not striving to 
be facetious. Perish the thought ! The 
facts in the case are substantially as 
given; the sentiments mine own in all 
seriousness. 

Don’t waste time fishing for catfish in 
open water; they may be there, but the 
true angler prefers to study.the habits of 
the fish he would catch and profit by the 
knowledge obtained. Go over on the 
creek where the banks are muddy and 
steep, and locate a drift at some bend 
where there is little or no current. The 
thing to find is a total blockade of the 
channel, where a tree has fallen across 
and caught all the floating debris that 
chanced along. Logs and chunks and 
limbs are jumbled together with bits of 
black water showing here and there 
among them; above, a border of twigs 
and leaves visible through the scum that 
covers the surface. Crawl out on the 
drift gingerly and commence by pros- 
pecting in all the holes between the logs, 
working your territory in a thorough and 
methodical manner. When you catch a 
fish, drop back at the same spot for an- 
other. Generally there will be a trouble- 
some overlying strata of -bluegills and 
goggle-eyes to be removed before you 
get down to the cats, but the trouble is 
worth taking. Pretty soon your woes 
will find an end and you will feel on your 
line that soul-satisfying downward tug 
which no fish of the perch family has yet 
learned to imitate. 

After a while, get back on the bank 
and drop your hook just above the drift, 
letting the line float down until it strikes 
the first fringe of twigs—then “ doddle ” 
your rod just enough to give the bait a 
lifelike motion, always bearing in mind 
whether the aforesaid bait is a worm or 












a chunk of liver. Here is where you nail 
the mudcats; the channel cat is more 
likely to be found where there is a bit of 
current and a hard smooth bottom, and 
he is more like a bass in his manner of 
taking the bait, though by no means so 
unreliable. Sometimes he will strike at 
a spoon, but it is not good form to troll 
for catfish. The right way is the best, 
as I have described it. As the patent 
advertisements say: “Try it now, and be 
convinced.” Bert MELpRuM. 
Meldrum’s Bayou, La. 
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shotgun and hound, while for the angler 
there are waters well stocked with trout. 
However, the cold streams flowing 
through the wilder regions of this island 
do not harbor fish of any kind; instead, 
the deep pools and sluggish backwaters 
afford a home for innumerable eels, 
which attain enormous girth and weight. 
Indeed, the stranger dislikes to credit his 
eyes when he first sees one of these slimy 
monsters yanked from beneath some log 
drift. The eels hardly ever notice a bait 
during the daytime, but when darkness 











MR. BUCHANAN OF LODI, WIS., WITH STRING OF CATFISH. 





EEL FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand, the land of the Maori, 
is today a paradise for the sportsman and 
naturalist, for while some of the species 
of birds and quadrupeds native to the 
island are now, unfortunately, all but ex- 
tinct, their places have been filled by 
others introduced from foreign coun- 
tries. The North Island in particular 
offers much to attract the lover of rifle, 


comes and those curious little owls, the 
“more porks,” fill the air with their 
weird cries, then the eel fisher may con- 
fidently take his place on the river bank. 
Many a night I have passed on the 
streams of the Inotu district in the North 
Island, and it may be that a description 
of this eel fishing will not be amiss here. 

Before the ponies are run into the yard 
and saddled—for no self-respecting New 
Zealander ever walks where it is possible 
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to ride—the prospective fishermen take 
axes and visit all the white pine logs ly- 
ing around the clearing. The bark and 
wood of these fallen forest giants are 
bored and drilled by large yellow grubs, 
of which the eels are very fond. They 
are reached by chopping slabs out of the 
logs, and trasferred for safe keeping to 
an old salmon or vegetable tin. Having 
procured a few dozen of these grubs, 
the next task is to prepare our tackle, 





*““When darkness comes the eel fisher confidently 
takes his place on the river bank.”’ 


which is very simple in character, merely 
a strong line with a leaden sinker and a 
large, stout hook. An old bag for carry- 
ing the eels is slung over the saddle, and 
our preparations are then complete. 
Usually we select a stretch of sandy 
beach strewn with driftwood left by the 
river when in flood, where we proceed 
to kindle a fire, which serves to keep our- 
selves warm and also to attract the eels 


by its light. The hooks are baited and 
the weighted lines thrown into the dark 
depths of the pool, and we choose a soft 
spot in the sand where we may sit in 
comfort and await developments. The 
firelight throws a weird glow upon the 
surrounding bush, and the uncanny im- 
pression is heightened by a constant 
clamor from the owls with their inces- 
sant demands for “more pork! more 
pork!” The logs and driftwood in the 
vicinity are alive with rats, their scurry- 
ing forms visible in every direction, 
while there is the ceaseless grating sound 
of their gnawing. Every now and then 
the whistle of a duck comes from the 
stream above or below, or we hear the 
swish of their wings overhead. At last 
the line, loosely held in one hand, begins 
to quiver and gently straightens as an 
eel nibbles at the bait. He is allowed 
time to swallow the fat, juicy grub, and 
then a sharp jerk on the line precedes 
bringing him to shore hand over fist. 
As a rule the victim offers but slight 
resistance, and is speedily knocked on 


the head and stowed in the bag. Occa- 


sionally, however, an eel will strenuously 
object to being hauled out of his native 
element and contrive to twist his body 
around some snag under the surface. 
Then no possible application of strength 
can tear him from his hold, and the only 
course remaining is to break the line 


and save as much of it as one may. 
Sometimes, too, the hook will catch in 
a sunken log, necessitating a trip into 
the cold water or a perilous scramble out 
upon the insecure drift, to get it free. 
Most of the eels caught are short in 
length but of great comparative thick- 
ness. Their frantic endeavors to get back 
to water when freed from the hook are 
sometimes difficult to frustrate. From 
the sportsmen’s point of view this eel 
fishing possesses no great charm, but 
still it has its enjoyable features. The 
eels are capital eating, but in most cases 
rather too fat, though frying them in 
other grease seems to in a measure re- 
move their own disagreeable oiliness. The 
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Maoris have a great liking for them and 


catch hundreds, which they dry and 
smoke for future consumption. Won- 
derful yarns are told about the size and 
weight of some of these eels. It is even 
related that a Maori fisherman was 
dragged bodily into a lake by a monster 
eel, the man having in some way got en- 
tangled in his line, from which he could 
not free himself. But stories of this 
kind are not peculiar to New Zealand 
alone, as the average reader is doubtless 
well aware. R. CLAPHAM. 
Davisville, Ont. 


A FEW REMARKS ABOUT TACKLE. 


The good old tale of the boy and his 
bent pin has been consigned for all time 
to a prominent place among the stories 
commonly considered as being fishy. We 
all know it to be a fact that the best 
tackle is none too good nowadays, if 
one is to land or boat, as the case may 
be, a respectable string. However, when 
I say the best, it does not hold that I 
mean the most expensive, but rather that 
which is best adapted for its particular 
use; for scarcely two lakes or rivers re- 
quire exactly the same method of 
angling. It follows also, that, in an ar- 
ticle of this Size, it will be impossible to 
cover the ground thoroughly ; therefore, 
this brief paper will be devoted to tackle 
used in bait casting or trolling. Of 
course, to the person with unlimited 
capital at his disposal, this * choos- 
ing of fishing tackle is a compara- 
tively simple matter—albeit it is seldom, 
even under these conditions, that much 
discretion is shown in the expenditure. 
The most of us, however, find in it cause 
for considerable perplexity and even 
worry. It is not my intention in these 
lines—even were I so egotistical as to 
consider myself qualified for the task— 
to set forth rules by which each man is 
to be governed in making his selections. 
I shall only mention articles which I 
know from personal observation to be 
necessary or at least helpful to a consid- 


erable extent—carefully passing up all 
of the numerous useless furbelows which 
have been placed on the market of late 
to tempt the gentle angler. 

The rod question can be easily dis- 
posed of. My advice would be, unless 
you care to invest the 15 or more dollars 
necessary to the purchase of a service- 
able split bamboo, to expend, say, from 
$4 to $8 for a 5% or 6-ft. steel rod— 
either a Bristol or a Fischer & Tesch. 
These rods are strong, light in weight 
and very durable. As to the length, 
this is considerably a matter of personal 
taste. A few anglers swear by rods as 
short as 4% ft., but one must consider 
that every inch removed means so much 
loss in resilience. The English rule is 
to construct each rod the exact height 
of its user—a rule which, to my mind, 
reeks much of being pure fad. The 5%4- 
ft. length is more easily handled, per- 
haps, than one of 6 ft. and, as the other 
qualities are nearly equal, we should con- 
sider this the popular length. 

So many excellent reels are now on 
the market, it is a hard matter to choose 
just the right one. Meek, Milam, Tal- 
bot, Redifor, America, Vom Hofe, Tak- 
apart and Shakespeare—all are good, 
though differing considerably in price. 
Ta!bot, Milam and Meek reels of course 
come high, but are well worth every 
cent of their cost. The reel put out by 
the Redifor Rod & Reel Co. at $10 is 
fit to adorn any rod and the independent 
spool is a feature worthy of your notice. 
Wm. Shakespeare, besides his  well- 
known $10 and $15 models, is now man- 
ufacturing reels which sell at from $2 to 
$6, and for a season or two they are al- 
most as satisfactory as those German 
silver creations at four or five times 
their cost. 

In the selection of a reel, after the 
question of make and model has been 
satisfactorily settled, that of line ca- 
pacity is next to be considered. An 80- 
vd. reel is perhaps best suited to ordi- 
nary bass and pickerel fishing, though 
for the sake of lightness many choose a 
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smaller size ; it may also happen that gov- 
erning conditions do not at any time 
require so much line—as where there is 
very little open water, or the fish run 
small in size. For muscallonge, a 100- 
yd. reel is none too large, as it will hold 
scarcely 70 yds. of heavy line. 

The line of course should be hard 
braided silk of some standard brand, 
and, bear in mind, the lighter the line 
the more smoothly it will run off the 
reel. A No. 4 or a No. 5 line, which 
will break at from 12 to 15 lbs. strain, 
is strong enough for average pike and 
bass fishing. For muscallonge a No. 2 
line at least should be used. The best, 
in fact the only entirely satisfactory 
leader I ever used, is a small affair, con- 
sisting of 10 inches of fine piano wire 
adorned with a swivel at one end and a 
mighty handy clip hook at the other. 
Personally I prefer to cast without a 
leader, but this Cooper’s leader is a good 
thing in trolling for pike, pickerel or 
‘lunge. I never knew one to back up 
or give way when used in a sane man- 
ner—which is a heap more than can be 
said of either gimp or gut. 

As great cause for soliloquy as ever 
racked the brain of Hamlet lies in that 
ancient question of what hooks and 
lures are best. Aye, surely—there’s the 
rub! Whether it were better to use 
weedless, tandem, | O’Shaughnessy, 
Sproat, Cincinnati bass, No. 1, 2, 10 or 
a dozen; or, for bait, minnow, frog, 
spoon, surface bait of any of a dozen 
brands—Phantom minnow, wooden min- 
now, under-water minnow, crayfish, hel- 
gramite—or any or all of the hundred 
others, is the question ever troubling our 
universal angling guild. 

Lures for our Illinois and Wisconsin 
lakes I would place in the following or- 
der: Small frog (meadow frog pre- 
ferred), minnow, Skinner spoon and 
pork minnow, bare spoon, pork minnow, 
Dowagiac, Coaxer or other surface bait. 
Froggie I put first in the list; for, in my 
opinion, he is personally responsible for 
more hefty catches than any of the other 
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baits. Yet, to get results from this fel- 
low, one must have the right sort of 
hooks. A tandem of course is necessary 
and in summer and fall, with the weeds 
high, the front hook at. least should be 
weedless. For a long time I tried to 
get a hold of a tandem that would hold 
the frog in position and at the same time 
hook the striking fish;,but, failing to 
find what I sought, was forced to come 
to my own rescue. This I did by fast- 
ening together 2 weedless hooks with a 
short piece of wire. The frog I hooked 
through the lips and fastened him to the 
weighted wire with a small rubber band. 
Last vear, however, a tandem was placed 
on the market which has this arrange- 
ment “beat a mile.” The hooks are 
manufactured by the West Weedless 
Hook Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. Their 


Nos. 1 and 2 are suitable for ordinary 
waters, and where weeds or lily pads 
are unusually dense their No. 3 is king. 
The patent minnow hook put out by this 
firm is also one of the few new things 
in tackle that is actually worth while. 
Sproat hooks are strong, always sharp, 


and the flat curve seems to hook and 
hold a fish better than any of the others, 
with the exception of the Limerick. For 
bass, a No. 2-0 and for pickerel or pike 
a No. 4-0 or 5-0 are the right sizes. In 
weedless hooks, I like either the Hall- 
strome, the Bings or the West hook; all 
3 are good. As so many so-called weed- 
less hooks are fishless as well, it is a 
genuine pleasure to recommend the 
Hallstrome hook. For skittering or 
spatting, it is to my notion away ahead 
of any other, and, using a weighted hook 
in front of the plain one, it makes a 
“peachy” tandem for frog casting 
where only the fore part of Froggie is 
used. The price, too, is way lower than 
it should be. 

A Skinner spoon No. 3 or 4, with 
either a plain or weedless hook in place 
of the feathered treble, and a pork min- 
now wriggling behind, is a big attraction 
for either bass or pike. A minnow or 
small frog is also « good trailer for the 
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s,oon. Salt-pork rind is the thing to cut 
your minnows from. It has a white 
glossy look the fish like and is as tough 
as woodchuck hide. 

The Pilot is a handy little article— 
well worth its price, if only used to pre- 
vent the trolling line from kinking. It 
also does away with the necessity of 
tying a heavy sinker in deep trolling. 

Split-shot sinkers are good, and it’s 
not much of a job to split em yourself, 
but better yet is a small piece of sheet 
lead, which can be cut to the desired 
size and twisted around the line. 

There are two ways of tying your 
hook to the line that are absolutely in- 
fallible, and, because I have seen some 
few good fish lost through the tying of 
bungling or careless knots, I offer the 
accompanying diagrams. No. 1 is the 








Fig. } 


———— 


Fig, 2 





simplest and easiest to tie and is every 
bit as safe as No. 2, which is better per- 
haps because it looks better. 

A landing net is a necessary adjunct 
when boat fishing, though good fish may 
be brought to sack by the eyes and other- 
wise. In proof of this latter statement, 
any interested reader may examine a 
scar on the index finger of my left hand. 

Frank L. StTIck. 





TROUT FISHING NEAR DENVER. 


“How is the fishing up the South 
Platte?” asked a Vermont tourist of a 
Denver friend, and the answer was “ It 


r 


is usually good.” And the tourist 
turned regretfully away as he remarked, 
“ That'll never do for me—I want some- 
thing unusually good.” 

The season in Colorado opened June 
I with fine weather and clear water 
and the Ist day was marked by good 
sport; the next day the fish sulked, and 
on the 3d day, being Sunday, only the 
fingerlings cared to bite. The moods 
of the trout are as variable as the 
weather, but in the warmer days of early 
summer they are more sociable. The 
Colorado & Southern Ry. has taken 
great pains to stock the South Platte for 
many years and one can be sure of a 
catch according to his skill and the con- 
ditions of the season. On the days when 
no luck is had, the lover of Nature can 
find everything to interest him in the 
scenery of the Platte Valley, which has 
become remarkably beautiful under - the 
hands of the ranchman and the summer 
resident. At spots like Fairview (54 
miles from Denver) you may see Ins- 
mont—a mile down-stream—and Bai- 
ley’s—an equal distance up the river— 
shining in the sunlight with the fresh- 
ness of white cottages and bright red 
roofs across long stretches of green 
fields and winding floods, with the snow- 
capped domes of the Range like senti- 
nels far away. It is more satisfaction 
to make a moderate catch in such a spot 
than to wade through briars and hem- 
lock to glory in a Pennsylvania wilder- 
ness. The Sports Afield Man knows it, 
but he loves them both. 


THE MAN THAT WAITS, 

When you ask for fishing notes, you 
must take them as they come, and here 
is one they told on the train the 3d of 
June, all the parties being fishermen. 
Harry Insley, Commissioner of Supplies 
at Denver, loves a joke, and as the song 
of a jack floated in at the open window 
he handed out to Lindsey, the genial 
Assistant General Passenger Agent of 
the Colorado & Southern, this “slam” in 
a voice that was even more penetrating 
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than the burro’s: “ Lindsey,” he yelled, 
“this is the first I knew about your folks 
moving up here!” 

Everybody laughed, even those who 
had laughed at the same old joke before, 
but the victim relapsed into a resigned 
state of watchfulness and hoped his turn 
would come. At Crosson’s, as the train 
came to a stop, the thrice-powerful odor 
of a skunk-party filled the car with an 
effluvia that derived intensity from its 
contrast with the purity of the mountain 
air, and at the psychological moment the 
A. G. P. A. saw the Commissioner’s bluff 
and raised him out of the game: “ Har- 
ry,” he shouted, “get off the train! 
Your folks have.come up too!” 


INSMONT, FAIRVIEW AND BAILEY’S. 

At Nahring’s place (Fairview) we 
found a spot for the man in want of 
rest: good fare, good and cleanly beds 
and rooms and moderate rates by the 
day or week. The owner has posted his 
land with NO TRESPASS signs, but, 
in common with others, has no intention 
of interfering with fishermen who keep 
out of his crops; he has the right to pro- 
tect himself but prefers to have such 
rights respected as a matter of courtesy 
and common-sense. At Insmont and at 
Bailey’s there is abundant accommoda- 
tion for all who wish to tarry, and at 
either of the places named above the 
river runs through a peaceful pastoral 
scenery. Such summer camps are thc 
lungs of Denver and thousands of her 
citizens spend the warm months there. 


FLIES! FLIES! FLIES! 


One of the party at Fairview, thor- 
oughly a fisherman, carried a book of 
artificial flies that opened our eyes. If 
he had $1 he had $30 invested in his 
collection, and to hear him tell of the 
way in which he had tried them one by 
one, from the Scarlet Ibis to the far ex- 
treme of the White Miller, until he had 
cast 20 of them with no success, was as 


_ bring him better luck. 
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good an illustration of a true sports- 


man’s enthusiasi as one 


could wish. 
Another carried a glass and a bottle 
with him and mixed a mint julep with 
the leaves we crushed unwittingly with 
our rubber julep for every 
fish. Some of the trout were under- 
size, but none of the juleps were. He 
had but poor success and was positive 
that a further acquaintance with the 
pools and holes of the stream would 
It takes all sorts 
of men and flies to make good sport, 
and with these in plenty it is easy to get 
along with a few fish now and then. 


boots—a 


HISTORICAL FISH. 


Each season and each locality has its 
traditions of great catches; on the Platte 
they are not given to lying, and the 
largest trout of 1906 was not registered 
at over 4% lbs. It was in a block of 
ice in the windows of the office of the 
Ticket Agent of the C. & S. Ry. at 
Denver and was caught by a boy. Oc- 
casionally one of 2 to 3 lbs. is caught, 
and the lottery feature is perhaps the 
attractive part of the sport: you are 
always in hopes and your hope is not 
always in vain. Paul Steuck of Denver 
fished the Ist and 2d of June (this 
month) with drone bees for bait and 
had 60 to his credit—all from 8 to Io 
inches. The abundance of trout in the 
river is apparent when the water is low 
in the summer, great numbers of large 
fish being in sight in the riffles. The 
feed is too good for them to get very 
hungry, but once in a while a big one 
comes ashore. The Platte is well stocked 
with helgramites, but nobody ever seems 
to have seen the stone or willow flies 
which are their perfect or imago stage. 
Where do they go? 

As the season progresses, the readers 
of Sports AFIELD will perhaps have 
other items of interest presented, and 
if a 10-pounder is caught they will surely 
hear all about it. Cuas. F. ALLEN.» 
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WHERE CREDIT IS DUE. 


The spring and early summer months 
are for the farmer the busiest of the year, 
as they practicaliy cover the planting and 
growing seasons. Harvesting, when it 


comes, takes comparatively little time and 
there is usually less occasion for hurried 


and ceaseless labor, and afterward come 
the leisurely winter tasks, such as build- 
ing or repairing fences, clearing fresh 
lands for tillage, or adding load after 
load to the kitchen wood pile. The real 
strenuous life commences in March or 
April, according to latitude, when the 
earth first mellows to the plow. Farmers 
as a class take small interest in eight- 
hour laws, since at their longest the days 
are all too short for the work that needs 
doing. Alarm clocks are set to arouse 
their owners betimes—at 4 or half-past 
—and, as the season advances and light 
appears earlier in the east, it frequently 
chances that the family is astir when the 
whirring wheels and tinkling bell per- 
form their duties ; then, with only a short 
rest at mid-day, the work progresses un- 
til hindered by the growing dusk. Small 
wonder, indeed, that the toilers come to 
look forward with an eagerness beyond 
expression, to “laying-by time,” when 
the last furrow will be run and the hoe 
thrown aside until another spring. Or 
that in the blissful release from inces- 
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sant labor there should come a desire to 
win whatever of enjoyment surround- 
ings and conditions may offer. Which 
means that they go fishing. As Ameri- 
can citizens and born sportsmen they ac- 
cept this as the one thing to be done, and 
do it. Perhaps nine out of every ten 
would prefer the gun to the rod, if the 
law did not say no. Some among us can 
remember how it used to be before this 
bothersome game protection was ever 
thought of—there is such a variety of 
game in mid-summer, and it is so easy to 
find and kill. Even then no one 
boasted of shooting downy ducklings, 
fawns in the spotted coat or immature 
quail, but the mothers did not share in 
the immunity granted their young. How- 
ever thoughtiul and conscientious gun- 
ners may be, summer shooting involves 
a risk and it is well enough that we are 
done with it. But that it actually has 
become a thing of the past, save in in- 
frequent instances, speaks volumes for 
the law-abiding character of our agri- 
cultural population. Game laws are easily 
observed by those who dwell in cities or 
towns, because temptation is not always 
with them. The praise for self-restraint 
attaches to the plowboy who has for 
months toiled from dawn till dark, keenly 
observant of the wild life around him, 
mindful of the dearly loved gun so near 
at hand, and who yet has the moral stam- 
ina to let gun and game alone when his 
long deferred play-time at last arrives. 


<— 
> 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 





PATHFINDERS OF THE West. By A. C. 
Laut. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. [Illustrations by Remington, 
Goodwin, Marchand and others. Price, 
$2.00 net. 

Before the days of those whom we 
have been taught to accept as pioneer 
explorers of the West—even before Mar- 
quette, Joliet and LaSalle—the vast 
region beyond the Great Lakes had 
yielded its ‘secrets to two poor ad- 
venturers whose dauntless intrepid- 
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them less than noth- 
ing. Agnes Laut’s admirable work 
has rescued their names from long 
oblivion, but has only in a measure freed 
them from the burden of obloquy and de- 
traction with which ungrateful govern- 
ments repaid a heroic sacrifice of all 
earthly possessions to the enthusiasm for 
discovery. Because Radisson and Gro- 
seillers would not submit tamely to de- 
spoilation by the greedy officials of New 
France, because they resented unfair 
treatment from the English and French 
governments in denying them a just 
share in the fruits of their eagerly ac- 
cepted services, they were denounced on 
all sides as renegades, their claims ig- 
nored, and the story of their adventurous 
wanderings discredited by the studied 
silence of historians. However, there 
seems no doubt that Radisson and Gro- 
seillers were the first white men to visit 
the territory surrounding Lakes Michi- 
gan, Huron and Superior; that they ac- 
tually reached Hudson’s Bay by an over- 
land route; and that to Radisson must 
be credited the discovery of the upper 
Mississippi and the country which lay 
beyond. The book also tells of De la 
Verendrye’s quest for the Western Sea, 
resulting in the discovery of the Rocky 
Mountains and the exploration of the 
Saskatchewan Valley, the adventures of 
Samuel Hearne in his search for the 
Northwest Passage, and Mackenzie’s 
journey across the Rockies to the Pacific 
Ocean. A few pages are given to the 
explorations of Lewis and Clark, the first 
to ascend the Missouri and follow the 
Columbia from source to mouth. 

* * * 


LirE IN THE OPEN. Sport With Rod, 
Gun, Horse and Hound in Southern 
California. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. Illustrated. G. B. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $3.50 net. 
Photographs supply the full-page illus- 

trations in this volume, and in the chap- 

ter titles are given added strength and 
prominence by effective and artistic 
work in wash. Pictures of this sort are 


ity won for 
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peculiarly suited to a book largely de- 
scriptive in its nature, and acceptably 
supplement the work of the ablest pen. 
Mr. Holder writes of Southern Califor- 
nit in a way that bespeaks an intimate 
knowledge of the country and its attrac- 
tions for sportsmen, covering the some- 
what complex subject in an admirable 
manner. Possibly in deference to a per- 
sonal choice in the matter of sports, the 
initial chapter treats of coursing jacks 
with greyhounds, while those immedi- 
ately following have to do with the va- 
rious species of game, large and small; 
but anglers will find a rare treat await- 
ing them in the latter half of the volume, 
for the sea fishing along the lower coast 
of California has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. To the general reader who cares 
little for sport of any sort the work pos- 
sesses value by reason of its many pages 
of description—always accurate and oft- 
times gemlike in its happy choice of 
words and sparkling poesy. 


DOG ACQUAINTANCES. 


I do not mean dog friends by my title 
—for every lover of man’s best friend 
has plenty of them among dogdom. Dog 
acquaintances are just the dogs with 
whom you pass the time of day: the 
dogs who, metaphorically, doff their 
hats to you. 

One day, as I was walking slowly 
along a shady street, a large, handsome 
St. Bernard came slantwise across the 
road directly toward me. It was in the 
dog-days, and, being but a stupid hu- 
man, I was frightened. I was thinking 
quickly as to the best means of escape, 
when I caught a fleeting smile on the 
intelligent face of Mr. St. Bernard. 
Then it dawned upon me that I had met 
this huge fellow at the house of a friend 
a few days before and that he was sim- 
ply coming across the road to say 
“Howdy.” We spoke and each went 
on his way. I took pains to inquire the 
gentleman’s name—Don—and ever after 
I politely spoke when we met and was 
as politely answered. 








EDITORIAL. 


Then there is Bijou—a curly black 
spaniel, who always watches me wist- 
fully until I call out, “ Hello, Bijou! ” 
when he shows all of his white teeth in 
a vast laugh. A dog acquaintance has 
one advantage over a human—he never 
cuts you. Bowser, a fox-terrier, is more 
conservative than Bijou, but he responds 
to his name and might wag his tail if he 
possessed one to wag. But Mose! I 
have been several months scraping an 
acquaintance with Mose, and now he 
only doggedly twitches one ear in re- 
sponse to my greeting. He is a young 
Boston bull-terrier and I hope, in time, 
he will respond more cordially to my ad- 
vances. 

Tige—just a common, little brown 
dog, with a Dachshund somewhere afar 
off in his genealogical tree—begins to 
wiggle and laugh, from his white teeth 
to the tip of his tail, fully a block away. 
Tige is known of men all over the vil- 
lage and it would be a sour disposition 
that did not respond to his jolly greet- 
ing. 
is not so demonstrative as Tige, but fully 
as cordial in his manner of saying, 
“How’s your good health today?” If 
you have never tried to make acquain- 
tances among the dogs, by all means do 
so—for it pays. J. V. Roacu. 


« aliens 


A WRITER OF PROMISE. 


Through the death of Nelson D. Rob- 
erts, Mosinee, Wis., our magazine loses 
a valued friend and contributor, who, 
had he been granted a longer span of 
life, would doubtless have achieved an 
enduring literary reputation. From boy- 
hood Mr. Roberts loved the forests and 
their people, and wrote of them with a 
loving understanding. Even his earliest 
sketches were more than ordinarily meri- 
torious and elicited laudatory comment 
from many readers. His last year of 
life was saddened by the death of his 
young wife, which occurred only a few 
weeks subsequent to their marriage, and 
it is probable that grief for this event in 
a measure hurried his own untimely end. 





A beagle hound, Mike by name, - 


SPORT IN COLORADO. 


I enclose herewith a photograph, taken 
at Decker’s Springs on the West Fork 
of the South Platte (often called the 
South Fork), of J. B. Lovell, just after 
his landing of a large German trout on 
June 3. This was the first large trout 
of the season and weighed exactly 4 
ibs. The more shapely outlines of this 


fish at once distinguish it from the rain- 
bows, its length of 22 inches also show- 
ing a different proportion of weight to 














A SOUTH PLATTE GERMAN TROUT. 





length. At the same place, a little after- 
wards, Mr. Benson of Denver landed a 
trout which weighed, after reaching 
Denver, 4 lbs. 10 ozs. 

In Gunnison County (at Iola, Colo.) 
Lem J. Smith has taken a rainbow 
weighing 8% lIbs., with bait, and the 
fishing at that point promises to be very 
good. The willow-flies are likely to be 
out by the 20th and then it is safe to 
say that a hundred men from Denver 
alone will be on the river’s banks. 

CuHarLes F. ALren. 





PENETRATION OF SOFT SHOT. 


The uniformly good work being done 
by the army of trapshooters has helped 
to educate sportsmen in general, not 
alone in the sterling merits of American 
shotguns, but also in the choice of loads 
—and particularly the size of shot—for 
field shooting. New beginners who are 
compelled to rely largely upon their own 
judgment almost invariably err in choos- 
ing shot 2 or 3 sizes bigger than need 
requires, and when one gets away from 


the more thickly settled regions, near 
cities or large towns, it is not uncommon 


to find all the hunters, however ex- 
perienced, making this same mistake. It 
is perhaps natural that the killing power 
of the smaller sized pellets should be 
doubted by those who are unacquainted 
with the propulsive strength of modern 
explosives. The squirrel hunter who 
has attempted to skin his game with a 
dull knife is in a position to judge the 
resistance encountered by a leaden pellet 
weighing less than a single grain in 
penetrating the tough hide. It is easy to 
believe that the effectiveness of small 
shot was considerably less with the old 
lumpy, dusty black powder obtainable 
about the time when our fathers first set 
aside their long-barreled rifles in favor 
of “scatter-guns.” Here, probably, is 
the reason why dealers in the back dis- 
tricts rarely stock with shells containing 
shot smaller than No. 5, and why we find 


country gunners shooting ducks with all 
sizes from 3s to. BB. 

Country people do not anticipate effect 
without evident cause. I have found 
them willing to admit that a half-dozen 
No. 8 shot in the vital organs of a quail 
or rabbit ought to bring death quicker 
than one No. 2, but they question the 
penetration of the smaller sizes. Prac- 
tical demonstration quickly convinces 
them, and then they are prone to go to 


- the other extreme; but they demand that 


argument shall be backed by proof, and 
I have found that some of the theories 
accepted as gospel by thoroughly up-to- 
date gunners fail to work out well in 
practice. Last fall I went into the hills 
of Northern Alabama a steadfast advo- 
cate of the superiority of chilled shot, 
and I shali continue to use it for trap- 
shooting, but the soft shot has its ad- 
vantages for game. Ninety per cent of 
your readers will doubtless laugh at me 
for the assertion, but I can convince any 
Doubting Thomas if he will grant me a 
week in the woods. Chilled shot is lack- 
ing in penetration because of its very 
hardness. It retains its spherical shape, 
whereas soft shot is battered into irregu- 
lar form with cutting edges. A sharp 
corner will undoubtedly penetrate animal 
tissue easier than a smooth convex sur- 
face. Let me tell you how I was con- 
vinced : 

I was squirrel hunting with a young 
man whom I had converted to the small- 
shot idea; our supply of loaded shells 
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was running low and could not be re- 
plenished without a 1o-mile trip to town. 
With true rural economy he had pre- 
served his discharged shells, and now re- 
loaded a number; black powder and soft 
shot being obtainable at the cross-roads 
grocery. We were both shooting No. 6 
—ounce charges—and our powder loads 
were proportionately the same, accord- 
ing to standard tables of comparison be- 
tween black and smokeless explosives. 
His gun was a Marlin repeater, mine a 
Parker, both 12 gauge. I commenced 
to notice that, whereas his squirrels were 
invariably killed clean at the first shot, 
mine sometimes required the second or 
third to bring them down, and generally 
I had to finish the job with my heel or a 
club—a sort of work that all sportsmen 
dislike. In dressing the game that night 
we found the explanation, for the squir- 
rels I had shot showed most of the shot 
just under the skin on the side next to 
the gun, while his were shot clear 
through. This led to an argument as to 
the shooting strength of our guns, but a 
test at a couple of copies of Sports 
AFIELD—using the same loads—showed 
no appreciable difference in penetration. 
Continuing the experiment and changing 
loads, it was found that the soft shot 
would go farther than the chilled by sev- 
eral pages. Still I was not content, but 
proceeded to remove the shot from some 
of my smokeless shells and replace it 
with soft, believing that the difference 
was in the powder, but still the results 
were unchanged. 

I would like to hear the views of 
others concerning this question of soft 
shot versus chilled. In my own mind I 
am quite satisfied that chilled shot is 
most accurate, as it is less liable to be 
battered out of shape in passing through 
the barrel. If the only purpose is to 
hit the object fired at, then chilled shot 
is the best. But this is not the sole end 
in hunting, and here it would seem that 
the irregular corners of soft shot are 


advantageous. Roy EAstMAN. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOT A HUNTING ARM. 


J am in sympathy with the present 
movement to secure a more sensible pat- 
tern of belt revolver, of the single-action 
type and provided with a butt to fit the 
hand; it is only right that manufactur- 
ers should meet a well-developed de- 
mand based upon common sense needs. 
But at the same time, I object to the er- 
roneous impression which several writers 


,upon this subject have sought to con- 


vey, that a revolver built to their re- 
quirements would be a perfectly service- 
able arm for hunting purposes. I do not 
question the accuracy of modern belt 
arms of the better class, for they are 
correctly bored, rifled and sighted, and 
all possible care has been given to per- 
fecting cartridges for them. In the 
hands of an expert shot they are capable 
of clipping a quail’s neck at 20 paces, or 
of planting the lead in a deer’s shoulder 
at thrice that distance. But there are 
very few expert revolver shots. That’s 
where the trouble comes in. 

Holding a revolver or pistol steadily 
with extended arm is a trick that every- 
one cannot acquire, no matter how long 
and persistent the practice. Absolute 
nerve control is essential; which is some- 
thing that the average man does not pos- 
sess. The slightest tremor is fatal to ac- 
curacy, and there is not, as in rifle shoot- 
ing, the second hand to brace and steady 
its mate. Because of this the military 
method of instruction, demanding delib- 
erate holding, develops very few expert 
marksmen—the physical limitations of 
the individual forbids. As opposed to 
this, the frontier style of “shooting on 
the drop” is vastly preferable, being 
merely a question of quickness of the 
eye .and trigger-finger. Fingers and 
eyes may be educated, but nerves are 
hard to control. 

Possibly one among a hundred fairly 
good riflemen can train himself to do 
steady, regular revolver shooting. Per- 
haps nine-tenths of the others, provid- 
ing they adopt snap-shooting methods, 
will gain sufficient skill to shoot into a 
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I2-in. ring at 20 yds.; but in practical 
hunting something better than this is 
needful. Misses would come more fre- 
quently than hits if the target was a 
squirrel or rabbit at the distance such 
game is ordinarily shot. Line shots are 
comparatively easily made, but it is the 
level shot that counts in hunting, or gen- 
erally so. Of course this is not the case 
when the object of aim is the upstretched 
neck of some game bird, but, take the 
shots as they come, there will be more 
room for lateral deviation than for high 
or low holding. Even with a rifle, one 
must be a good shot to do the work that 
some writers claim should be done with 
a revolver. No doubt they are honest 
enough in their views, but certain it is 
that too much dependence is placed upon 
the efficacy of practice, which positively 
cannot make expert revolver shots out 
of any and ali sorts of material. 

It is right to encourage a more general 
interest in the intelligent use of revolvers 
and pistols. As defensive weapons they 
are unsurpassed, and in the present era 
of burglaries and hold-ups it is every- 


one’s duty to be prepared for emergen- 


cies. Every city and town should have 
schools of instruction in revolver shoot- 
ing, and there is nothing wrong in badg- 
ering the manufacturers until they give 
us just what we want. But it is non- 
sense to argue the revolver’s general 
serviceability as a hunting arm. In the 
right hands it will get the game, and so 
will a 13-in. cannon, a boomerang or a 
lasso. J. H. Porter. 
Siour City, Jowa. 


SHOOTING NOTES. 


Now that it is permissible to use tele- 
scope sights in National Rifle Associa- 
tion events, marksmen are discovering 
that ‘scopes of comparatively low power 
are as preferable for target shooting as 
they have long been known to be for 
hunting. The time has been when a lens 
magnifying less than 20 diameters was 
looked upon with disfavor; but, while 
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showing a larger bullseye, they also mag- 
nified errors in holding in a most dis- 
quieting way, the cross-hairs seeming 
to jump enormous distances at the 
slightest nervous tremor. The illumina- 
tion is also better in the modern hunting 
scopes and riflemen are unanimously 
turning to them in consequence, those of 
3 and 4 power being rapidly becoming 
favorites. 

Tue American Indians, unlike Euro- 
pean archers, in shooting the bow were 
accustomed to hold it diagonally across 
the body and draw the arrow back 
to the breast, a position which cer- 
tainly did not allow sighting along the 
shaft; yet their skill in shooting was 
phenomenal, as many men now living 
can testify. This would seem to argue 
that constant practice will enable one to 
dispense with aiming, and in fact there 
are many users of the shotgun or rifle 
who are capable of shooting well from 
the hip or forearm, which is vastly 
quicker than bringing the weapon to 
one’s shoulder. Dr. Carver and a few 
other professional shots acquired this 
skill and turned it to account, and it 
would not be amiss for all beginners in 
shooting to try their hands at it, as they 
would likely develop an aptitude for the 
work more quickly than those handi- 
capped by a settled habit of bringing the 
gun to the regular position. It will re- 
sult in burning a lot of powder in prac- 
tice, but results should justify the cost. 

QvITeE a number of years ago the Ky- 
noch ammunition works in England in- 
troduced the “ Perfect” shotgun shell, 
which was of brass and so thin that the 
muzzle could be bent in with the fingers 
to retain the shot. The shell was used 
to some extent in America, but rejected 
because it required the use of a wad of 
larger gauge than the gun, which was 
considered detrimental to perfect work 
with the close chokes here popular. 
Throughout Europe this shell is still 
largely used, English gunners contend- 
ing that the larger wad gives better re- 
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sults than the smaller, as it more ef- 
fectively checks the powder gas from 
escaping around the shot charge. Econ- 
omy in the matter of reloading is like- 
wise more generally considered there 
than here, which may also help to in- 
fluence the choice. 
* * * 


Ir is becoming a matter of common 
remark that our leading professional 
and amateur trapshooters are, in their 


endeavor to make phenomenal scores, 
‘ 


lighter powder charges. The idea is 
certainly timely and should be adopted. 


THE THORPE TROPHY. 





At the Nebraska State tournament of 
this year the trophy here shown was 
for the first time put up for competi- 
tion. The donor, Charles Thorpe, is 
prominently known as one of America’s 
leading horsemen as well as a devotee of 
trapshooting, arid in consequence the de- 





THE THORPE TROPHY. 





using abnormally heavy loads calculated 
to give an excess of recoil and induce 
sore shoulders and gun headaches. The 
worst feature of this imprudence is that 
the rank and file of gunners are prompt 
to pattern after them, in the natural be- 
lief that the “king can do no wrong;” 
so we find a growing demand upon deal- 
ers for loads both unnecessarily and un- 
pleasantly powerful. It is suggested by 
an exchange that the manufacturers 
should interest themselves in making 
trapshooting a less strenuous sport, by 
instructing their representatives to use 


sign of the trophy is in every way ap- 
propriate. It is heavily silver plated; 
the horseshoe, which is 15 inches high, 
rests on a gold lined tray; the large 
bucket in the centre is of suitable size to 
serve as a cigar-holder; a blue rock sur- 
mounts the shoe and at its base are two 
guns. The trophy will be held tem- 
porarily by the winner but is subject to 
challenge by any Nebraskan whose self- 
confidence permits the risking of $10. 
In 1908 the question of permanent pos- 
session will be decided by a match be- 
tween the several winners. 
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SOME MOSQUITO LORE. 

The annoyance and suffering annually en- 
dured by sportsmen when the mosquitoes “pre- 
sent their bills,” keeps alive a perennial inter- 
est in that small but formidable insect, espe- 
cially since microscopic study and an unbroken 
chain of repeatedly verified facts, makes the 
evidence conclusive that the germs of malaria 
and yellow fever are carried and spread by the 
mosquito. If a physician were to administer a 
hypodermic injection to a person suffering from 
either of the above diseases, and then plunge 
the same needle into the flesh of another per- 
son, without having sterilized it, the inocula- 
tion would be perfectly plain. The mosquito 
might do this very thing, for she thrusts into 
the flesh her sharp bristles, massed together in- 
to the form of a tube, injects a portion of sa- 
liva, with the object, some suppose, of render- 
ing the blood thinner and easier to “pump” 
and then proceeds to suck the blood. If there 
was nothing more than the parallel suggested 
the bite would have to follow quickly after the 
germs had been gathered from the sick person, 
but experiments show that the mosquito is capa- 
ble of infecting people for weeks after having 
bitten such a patient. This proves that the 
process is by no means so simple as might be 
imagined. 

While the germs of tuberculosis and diph- 
theria are vegetable, those of malaria and yel- 
low fever are animal. The latter are them- 


selves little insects, so to speak, as small com- 
pared to the mosquito as it is compared to a 


man. This microscopic creature gets into the 
blood of a man, and enters a blood cell, where 
it multiplies “by segmentation” until the con- 
tents of the cell are destroyed, when the cell 
membrane bursts and the horde of germs with- 
in it is liberated. Each one of these germs en- 
ters another blood cell, and so the process is 
repeated. This causes the destruction of the 
red blood corpuscles very fast, and accounts 
for the paleness and “anaemic” look of sufferers 
from malaria, whose blood is swarming with 
uncountable myriads of these little monsters. 
Now, a mosquito of the Anopheles variety 
sucks in a quantity of this blood. Some of the 
germs may be digested in the stomach of the 
mosquito, but others break through the stom- 
ach walls into the general system. In this way 
they soon appear in the saliva of the mos- 
quito, and she then has an unlimited supply 
with which to infect all the people she bites. 
The germ of yellow fever is carried in the body 
of the Stegomyia fasciata mosquito, in much 
the same way as the malaria germ is by the 
Anopheles. It requires twelve days for the 
germ to reach the salivary gland from the 
stomach, after which she is capable of inoculat- 
ing a human being, at intervals, for an indefi- 
nite time. It is comforting in this connection 
to know that the Anopheles mosquito bites only 
at night. There is no danger of contracting 
malaria from bites received in the day time. 


The pronoun “she” was used above, because 
only the female mosquito bites animals and 
men. The male mosquito eats only vegetable 
matter, and seldom enters a house. By placing 
a piece of raw meat and a banana side by side, 
then putting a glass down over the diners, all 
those captured on the meat will be females, 
and all the banana eaters will be males. It 
transpires, then, that compared to his disrepu- 
table spouse, the male mosquito is a very esti- 
mable personage. He dines modestly on 
vegetables and retires early to roost, high up 
on the top of a blade of grass, while his bloody- 
minded vampire of a wife goes marauding 
about, serenading gentlemen, roystering and 
drinking blood, and spreading vexation, disease 
and death, until 

“That witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn 
And graves give up their dead.” 

At low twelve she turns in for a few hours 
rest, but rises at four a. m. to the minute and 
resumes her devilish practices. The medical 
profession was very cautious about accepting 
the theory that disease might be carried by 
mosquitoes, the proof accumulated until the 
theory became incontrovertible fact. Long after 
this fact was established, the profession took 
the last step and declared that malaria and 
yellow fever are communicated to human being 
by the mosquito, and by no other means. Dr. 
Carroll, one of the investigators for the United 
States government in Cuba, says: “Yellow 
fever is transmitted by the mosquito, and 
always and only by the mosquito.” The reader 
can rest assured that such an unqualified and 
emphatic statement was not made until the evi- 
dence was conclusive. In view of this fact, it 
appears obvious that the destruction of the mos- 
quito, and the prevention of her bites, is of 
more importance in the direction of the preven- 
tion of these diseases than sanitary measures 
looking toward the removal of filth, or the 
avoidance of pestilential air and bad water. 
Drink stagnant water if you must, brother 
sportsman; camp in a swamp, and breathe the 
worst air with impunity; you might contract 
typhoid fever in such a manner, once in a 
thousand years, but not malaria. 

The mosquito is pretty well distributed over 
the whole globe. In tropical countries it is 
present practically all the year around. In the 
southern part of the United States it appears in 
force about April first, and remains until near 
Christmas. In the northern woods the advance 
guard appears in May, and by June 15th “the 
woods is full of em.” By the middle of August 
they are usually about gone, although in some 
seasons another crop will hatch about that 
time and make things interesting until snow 
falls. Countries in the far North are infested 
with mosquitoes, notably Alaska, Labrador, 
Lapland and Siberia. A writer in a govern 
ment report tells of seeing a swarm of mos 
quitoes hovering over a snow bank in Green 
land. 
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Our last year 


Rods are being 
Imitated. 


Redifor Single 
Ring Guides, 
too. 


We stay one 
season ahead, 
however. 








Touch the 
button, 


Only Protect- 
ed Handle 

Multiplier Fly 
Reel Made. 
Every Reel Ready for Both Bait and Fly Casting. 


4 Multiplier—Weight 4 oz. 80 Yards, Price $ro. 
HIGHEST AWARD, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


REDIFOR ROD & REEL COMPANY, 
WARREN, OHIO, U. 8S. A. 


SPOOL 
ALONE 
REVOLVES 








Our Reels can- 
not be duplicated, 
as our patent was 
issued May 8th. 


Our Catalogsare 
held till next sea- 
son’s arrives, and 
even then the 
three-color prints 
are saved. 








stant flow of fresh water to 


The Hartford Minnow Float. 


THE GREAT MINNOW LIFE SAVER. The Most Noiseless, Lightest Run- 
ning Float Ever Hitched to a Boat. Most Perfect and 
Practical Bait Receptacle Ever Invented. 

HE HARTFORD is torpedo-shaped, with conical ends and cylindrical body, the forepart of which is a still-water 
T chamber, wherein the minnows are protected from the lashing of the water while the float is being towed or 
when the wind causes the water to be rough. The rear of the body is perforated all around to allow a con- 


reserve the minnow. There are air chambers in each end, so arranged as to keep it 
afloat, always right side up, allowing a free circulation of fresh air as well as fresh water at all times. 


Pulls Easy and Never Catches Weeds. 





enough water to preserve the minno 


Keeps Minnows Alive and Fresh 





With its conical ends and cylindrical body it will glide lightly 
through the water and not retard the rowing in the least. 
It will also pass through the lily pads and rushes, never 
catching weeds or making any noise to scare away the fish. It has a ballast at the bottom to keep it from rotating 
and is also submerged in the water to a proper depth, to preserve the minnow by reaching cool water. 


There is a handle which serves a two-fold function: you hold this in one hand, while with the other you oper- 

ate a noiseless sliding cover and take out bait when wanted, and it will, when suspended by the handle, retain 
ws. Get the HARTFORD and you will never lose your minnow. The best 

it on earth to catch game fish with is live minnows, small fish being the natural food for large fish. 


The HARTFORD is guaranteed to keep minnows alive throughout 
* a day’s fishing and when unused will preserve them for days if the 
float be kept in fresh water, such as minnows require before capt- 


ure. A dead minnow is not much better than artificial bait. Why does the inventor of artificial bait try to represent 
the minnow? Because he knows the minnow is the best bait to use. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Fisherman, that live min- 
nows are better than dead ones’ Get the HARTFORD MINNOW FLOAT, which is guaranteed to keep your min- 
nows alive. It is made of eee iron, 28 inches long. 7 inches in diameter, weighs 314 pounds. The inner walls 
are perfectly smooth, which is necessary to preserve minnows. Beware of the old pail and bucket with the wire 
crate inside, wherein more minnows have been destroyed from the effects of the wire than were ever used on the 


in sane: If the HARTFORD fails to do what we say it will, return it to us and we will refund your money. 
ce, $2.50. 


A Boon for Resort Keepers. The HARTFORD STORAGE FLOAT, which is made 


on the same principle as the small fishing float, is 7 
feet, 6 inches long, 18 inches in diameter, and will 
hold 2,000 minnows. It can be anchored out in the lake or stream where the water is always cool and fresh. With 


its conical end it will always point to the wind and waves. In the still-water chamber, in the forepart, the minnows 
are Sa from the lashing of the water. The wind may blow and the waves may toss, but in the HARTFORD 
STORAGE FLOAT the minnows are secure. The storage float will pay for itself ina month. (Mention Sports Afie d.) 


Manufactured 








and sold by the SHINNERS-RUSSELL GO., Hartford, Wis. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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The female mosquito deposits her eggs “in 
little packets” on the surface of water—usually 
stagnant water—and the larve (“wigglers”) 
form an important part of the food of fishes. 
A rain barrel full of wigglers is a minnow’s 
paradise. Mosquitoes appear to recognize col- 
ors, for they are attracted by blue, and abhor 
yellow. “Mosquito bar” should therefore be 
dyed a bright yellow. In tenting, the most suc- 
cesful method of dealing with mosquitoes, is to 
have a second tent of cheese cloth, with no open- 
ing except at the bottom. Fasten it to the in- 
side of the canvas tent, having the walls of the 
gauze tent long enough to reach the ground and 
lie on it for the space of a foot all around the 
outside. On this flap lying flat on the ground, 
place various articles to hold it down. During 
the day, loop this inner tent up out of the 
way. Lower it at evening before lighting the 
lamp. If there are inside it a “chosen few” 
who intend to serenade you, rob you of sleep, 
suck your blood and ruin-your temper, capture 
and destroy them as follows: Get a small 
stick, about as long and strong as a lath, and 
on the end of it fasten a small tin cup by driv- 
ing a nail through the bottom of the cup into 
the end of the stick. The top of a baking 
powder can is just the thing. Having this 
little cup right side up at the end of your stick, 
pour into it enough liquid mosquito “dope” to 
cover the bottom. The mosquitoes will all be 
found on the “ceiling” of your tent. Approach 
your victim, reaching up with the cup and hold- 
ing it just under him, as close as you can with- 
out causing him to fly. The fumes from the 
dope will paralyze him, and in a moment he 
will drop and stick in it. Coal oil, used in 
the same way, will succeed, but not as well as 
some of the dopes. 

A few minutes’ attention will clear the tent, 
and you are secure from annoyance for the 
night. In a malarial country, this is very im- 
portant. If, after retiring, you are apprised 
that one or two have escaped light the lantern 
and they will fly to the roof. They have a 
tendency to hide and roost in dark corners, so 
it is well in hunting them out of the tent to 
poke into dark corners, shake up bed clothes 
and the like. As they are prone to hide be- 
tween the ridge pole and canvas of a tent, the 
inner tent should be fastened to the under side 
of the ridge pole. In the use of the various 
preparations designed to prevent the bites of 
mosquitoes, the best plan, if one is going where 
they are sure to be encountered, is to make two 
or three thorough applications of the dope be- 
fore starting. Get the skin well soaked and 
fairly enameled and the dope will be satisfac- 
tory. If not certain to be attacked, it is better 
to wait until the enemy is encountered, but 
then proceed as above advised. Many sports- 
men forget that the mosquito is more deter- 
mined and ferocious than a Bengal tiger, and 
expect a very slight and careless application of 
dope to prove effective. 

A great deal of money has been expended in 
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experiments looking to the extermination of 
mosquitos from whole regions. This seems well 
nigh impossible of accomplishment over any 
considerable area. If one wishes to minimize 
the number of them around a house or camping 
place, the proper course is to allow no open 
rain barrels, fill up or drain away all standing 
water, or else introduce a quantity of small 
fishes into it, and mow the grass, weeds and 
bushes for quite a distance. What is known as 
the Bordeaux mixture is the best, in the writ- 
er’s experience, for spraying or sprinkling 
lawns or gardens, or for putting into ponds and 
the like. It may be used with any sort of 
spraying apparatus, or with a common garden 
sprinkler. It will not injure grass, nor the 
vegetables in a garden, and if used after rains 
it will undoubtedly help to keep mosquitoes 
away. It is made by slacking six pounds of 
quick lime in fifty gallons of water, and dis- 
solving therein four pounds of sulphate of cop- 
per.—Franklin Hawley, M. D., in the North- 
western Sportsman. 

kee 


THE GUNNISON. 


The ranchmen along the Gunnison River 
have taken a stand that meets the hearty ap- 
proval of Colorado fishermen. They will not be 
stingy and keep the fishermen off of their prop- 
erty, but will deal freely with all anglers and 
even invite them to their old haunts along the 
Gunnison. Numerous communications have 
been received by our Mr. Allen and other Den- 
ver sportsmen, telling of the willingness of the 
Gunnison ranchmen to permit fishing on their 
properties. C. A. Green of the Iola resort 
writes that all the ranchmen and owners of 
fishing resorts in the Gunnison Valley have 
mutually agreed to permit uninterrupted fish- 
ing in the river flowing through lands owned 
or controlled by them to all persons staying at 
any of their several places. It is hoped this 
will lead to similar action on the part of other 
land owners along other streams in the State. 


HO! FOR 
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A First ride in a motor boat is at once a 
pleasurable and a disquieting experience; af- 
terwards it is impossible to go back contentedly 
to oars or paddle. The cost of such craft has 
heretofore stood in the way of their more gen- 
eral adoption by hunters and fishermen; but 
the trend of modern methods is toward simpler 
construction and lower prices, and when skilled 
American mechanics attack in earnest any 
problem of this sort its solution is not long de 
ferred. In our advertising pages this month 
appears the offer of a 16-ft. launch with engine 
complete for $96, and it is made by one of the 
largest boat building concerns in the country 
—the Michigan Steel Boat Co., Detroit, Mich 
Of an 18-ft. launch of this type a customer 
writes: “We have gotten to feel the same con- 
fidence in it that we would have in a trusted 
family horse.” 











- CONVERT YOUR ROWBOAT INTO A SPEED LAUNCH? | 
ob Lgl AUTO- MARINE gl 


Hons POWER mm. \\ HORSEPOWER 


$44% (fF 8) $4.40 


ENGINE ONLY sie ENGINE ONLY. 


\) NOVALVES NOSPRINGS \ EASY TO BUY | 
NOGEARS NOCAMS \R EASY TO INSTALL 
NOTHING TO GO WRONG a> Z ZS EASY TO OPERATE 
WE ARE BUILDING 10, OT eT @) 
AUTO-MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEAR. 
| WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ~I1TO 20 HP. 
on! AUTO-MARINE CQ. 23 Coneress sr. Detroit, Mich | 


F.G.HALL, Mer., 95 Liberty St.. New Yorn. 
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AT the present day it is easy enough to own 
a pedigreed dog, for every State has its breed- 
ing kennels by the dozen; but keeping a good 
animal after it is purchased, is quite another 
matter, unless one makes a study of canine 
nature and needs. Dogs are subject to many 
diseases and can be kept in health and perfect 
condition only at the expense of unremitting 
care. A book on “Dog Diseases and How to 
Feed” will be sent free on application to H. 
Clay Glover, D. V. S., 1278 Broadway, New 
York. All dog owners should procure it. 


go 


a . - 
A BEAUTIFUL hanger, lithographed in 10 col- 
ors, may be had by sending 6c. in stamps to 
the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 








Mass. As a wall decoration for the office or 
sportsman’s den, it is worth many times that 
sum. Our cut gives a fair idea of the beauty 
of the design, but its chief charm lies in that 
rare blending of colors which may not even be 
hinted at in black and white. It is 15x20 
inches in size and is enclosed for mailing in a 
heavy cardboard tube which protects it from 
injury. 
of oe x 

Writes B. D. Sheffield, Moran, Uinta Co., 
Wyo.: “I see an article in your February num- 
ber ridiculing the idea that elk can anywhere 
be as plentiful as in the old days. If the writer 
is honest in his doubts, I will undertake to show 
him more elk now, or any time during this 
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year, than he ever saw in the same length of 
time in the days gone by. I have hunted 
through the West all my life and can truth- 
fully say there is more elk today in 100 square 
miles of this portion of Wyoming than there 
were in Montana, Colorado and Idaho 20 years 
ago.” 
x x * 

CaMPERS equipped with Comfort Sleeping 
Pockets may count with certainty upon sound, 
refreshing slumber, in spite of all unpropitious 
surroundings or circumstances. It is an air 
bed, which may be inflated in a minute and a 
half, with a water and wind-proof, wool-lined, 
duck upper covering, and an extra flap for use 
as a hood to cover the head when complete pro- 
tection from the weather is essential. Cold or 
dampness cannot reach the sleeper from below 
and the pocket is sufficiently capacious to per- 
mit of wrapping in two or three pairs of blan- 
kets. When deflated, the pocket packs in a roll 
8x28 in. and weighs 18 lbs. It is light, handy, 
luxurious, hygienic and durable. Thousands are 
in use and are giving perfect satisfaction. Write 
the Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Reading, Mass., 
and ask for Circular L. 


—————————— 


BOATING IN THE NORTHWEST. 


It is doubtful if any city in the world which 
is not on navigable water takes as much in- 
terest in boating as Spokane, Washington. The 
Spokane River flows through the city, but a 
boat would have about as much chance of liv- 
ing as it would in Niagara Falls; but this is 
the Land of a Thousand Lakes and on these 
beautiful bodies of water Spokane people have 
their canoes, sailing boats, launches, steamers, 
and in winter even ice boats. At present there 
is a movement on in Spokane to organize a 
four-oar boat crew, purchase a shell, secure the 
necessary apparatus and hold their regatta on 
Lake, Ceur d’Alene, 35 miles from the city, 
one of the most beautiful bodies of water in 
the world. If this is done, boat crews will be 
brought from Seattle, Tacoma and Portland to 
compete in the sport. The Ceur d’Alene Boat 
Club is a Spokane organization of 80 members, 
who own or are interested in pleasure craft. 
The club held its annual meeting last week, 
elected a board of trustees and decided that 
after July 1 the initiation fee would be doubled, 
making it $30. Lake Cour d’Alene is a great 
pleasure resort, lined with pretty cottages of 
well-to-do Spokane people, who spend much of 
their summer there. 

The swiftest motor boat on Puget Sound, the 
Tilacum, has been purchased by Spokane people 
and will soon be brought to Cceur d’Alene. 
A movement is now on foot to organize another 
beating club at Sandpoint, on Lake Pend 
d’Oreille. This is another fine body of water in 
northern Idaho, even larger than Cceur d‘Alene, 
but more distant from Spokane. 


Spokane, Wash. Storey Buck. 
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Hot Weather 
Comfort 


You can feel “fit as a lord”—8 to 10 degrees cooler, and 
enjoy any kind of weather on the following breakfast, luncheon, 
or supper, suggested by a famous food expert: 


Some Fruit, preferably cooked, 


Saucer of Grape-Nuts, with good rich cream, 





Soft-boiled Eggs, 
Some hard, crisp Toast, 


Cup of Postum, made according to directions and 
served with a little Sugar and good cream. 


That’s enough to run you until noon. 
Grape-Nuts food is made of selected parts of the grains that 
rebuild the brain and nerve centres. 


““There’s a Reason” for 


Grape -Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





SPORTS 
KEEP YOUR MINNOWS ALIVE. 
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“If we'd only had bait!” How often do we 
hear this mournful plaint during the angling 
season—and more especially of late years; for 
it is a fact beyond denial that, the whole coun- 
try over, minnows are becoming scarcer and 
harder to secure. Our game fish are granted 
protection—absolute, during, many months of 
the year; partial, at all times, since they may 
be taken only in certain ways. But the min- 
now, our chief dependence when we are after 
the big fellows, receives never a bit of consid- 
eration, whether legal or sentimental. They 
are scooped by thousands into rude make-shift 
live-boxes, against whose wire-netting sides 
their tender bodies suffer laceration. A com- 
paratively small percentage are removed there- 
from alive, to find their way into “improved” 
and “perfect” minnow pails, and perhaps two- 
fifths of the entire number retain vitality long 
enough to fulfill the purpose intended. In the 


early morning the angler is abroad with a sup- 
posedly ample supply of bait, but when the 
actual time of need arrives—when the “right 
place” has been found, and bass, pickerel or 
muscallonge are striking hungrily—how often 





Sectional View of the Hartford Minnow Float. 





comes the knowledge that the last minnow is 
dead! The Hartford minnow float (advertised 
elsewhere in this number) has been rightfully 
named The Great Minnow Life Saver. The 
standard size float will keep from 50 to 125 
minnows alive for an indefinite period, and by 
actual test has held 75 from November until 
March without a single one dying. The idea 
involved is as ingenious as it is radically new. 
It is torpedo-shape with conical ends and cylin- 
drical body, the fore part of which is a still- 
water chamber while the rear wall is perforated 
to allow a free circulation of water. The ma- 
terial is galvanized iron, durable and proof 
against rust. Anchored in deep water or towed 
behind a boat, the float always points to wind 
or waves and the minnows are always safe in 
still water in the solidly protected chamber. 
The Shinners-Russell Co., Hartford, Wis., 
manufacture this float and sell it under an ab- 
solute guarantee, the purchaser being privi- 
leged to return the float and receive back his 
money if a month’s trial fails to substantiate all 
claims. For the use of summer resorts, stor- 
age floats are made up to 7 ft. 6 in. in length, 
giving a capacity commensurate with all 
demands. The Hartford float has been only 
a few months on the market, but an enormous 
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demand for it has already developed, since it 
has practically solved a problem that has here- 
tofore defied inventors. 


———$_ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Many of our readers will doubtless be pleased 
to learn that a 3-barrel gun of medium price 
is now being made by the Three Barrel Gun 
Co., Moundsville, W. Va. It is strictly a high- 
grade arm as regards material and workman- 
ship, but with plain finish. For shooting and 
wearing qualities it is guaranteed equal to any 
gun on the market. Either .32-40 or .30-30 cal- 
ibre rifle, 12-ga. shot only; 28-in. barrels; 74 
to 7% lbs. Price, $65. 

xs * + 

MountTAIN trout come high some times in 
Colorado. The trout season does not open until 
June 1, but two young fishermen set out about 
May 15 on the Cache la Poudre in Larimer 
County and got into a heap of trouble. Game 
Wardens Purinton and Sackett arrested Elmer 
Chipps and Arthur Wade in the act of casting 
for the elusive trout. The fishermen, when ar- 
rested, had each a little trout in his possession. 
They were arraigned before Judge Benson at 
Fort Collins, and, it being shown that they 
violated the law, each was fined $25 and costs— 
the costs in each case amounting to $20.75. 

. ~ * 

PicKEREL fishing has been good this spring 
on the Kankakee River near Shelby, Ind. Large 
catches have been made at Ben Fogli’s popular 
resort, big fish having been taken from the 
shore at the boat landing, including a 6-pounder 
hooked by the proprietor’s little daughter. As 
a pleasure resort for families, Fogli’s place is 
unexcelled by any other within easy reach of 
Chicago, as the accommodations are in every 
way desirable, the table bountifully supplied, 
surroundings picturesque and charges very 
moderate, while the character of the fishing 
will satisfy those who like to show big “strings” 
at the day’s ending. 


” * * 


RIFLEMEN as a Class glean a wealth of in- 
formation from the Ideal Hand Book for Shoot- 
ers and will be pleased to learn that a revised 
edition is now ready for distribution. New spe- 
cialties are listed, the majority of them special 
bullets for hunting and target rifles of modern ~ 
type. There are also short-range bullets for 
.38 military revolvers and a new “Man Stop- 
per” bullet for these same arms, calculated to 
meet the claim that they lack sufficient power 
for military purposes. The list of reloading 
implements has been augmented by the addl- 
tion of an armory smelter for bullet molding, a 
shell chamfering reamer and several other de 
sirable articles. The Hand Book is published 
by the Ideal Mfg. Co., 8 R Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 
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IF LIVE BAIT will 
ever catch more fish 
than a ‘*Dowagiac’’ 
artificial minnow, it 
is the exception. 19 
times out of 

20, game 

fish ‘strike’ 

only to at- 

tack the 

lure. 





“DOWAGIAC” 


Artificial Minnow 


A piece of painted wood with a fish-hook attached is not a criterion for artificial bait. ‘“Dowagiac” baits are the 
result of many years’ experience of practical bait casters. 
why the “Dowagiac”’ minnow will land your fish at a time when he would slip off the other fellow’s bait. 

“Drop @ line” to us and catch one of our booklete showing our minnows printed up in their natural colors, 


ol JAS. HEDDON 2 SON, Dept..3 G Dowagiac, Mich. bee 





MORE “DOWAGIAC” 
BAITS are sold every 
year than all other 
Artificial Casting 
Baits combined. 
, wa gg at 
— =) < it Pr 
OD Beit Products 
a little hand- 
somer and more perfect in 
construction than ever 
before. 


Every detail has been carefully worked out and that is 














A NEW RECORD 


In the Philadelphia - Baltimore - Wilmington 
Team race, shot at Wissinoming, Pa., Febru- 
ary 12, CHAS. E. MINK of Philadelphia 


Broke 100 Straight 


A. B. Richardson of Dover, Del., was 
second with 97 out of 100. 


Lester 8S. German of Aberdeen, Md., was 
third with 96 out of 100. 


All of these gentlemen are amateurs, and 
of course each one used 


DuPont Smokeless 


Nine of the TEN HIGH GUNS used 


DuPont Smokeless 


E. |. DuPONT COMPANY, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 











Investigation / 
is in 


the air. 


The more you investigate the 


“TAKAPART” REEL 


the better you will like it. 


Can be taken apart without tools. 

Its solid tubular frame and reel seat made from one piece, 
steel shaft pinion gear, and bronze adjustable bearings that 
cannot work loose, give it unsurpassed wearing qualities 
combined with lightness and strength. 

Its watchlike adjustment and perfect finish in every part 
make it positively the smoothest and best running for bait- 
casting on the market. 

Dr. C. M. Luckey, who used it in making his wonderful 
record, winning over all competitors, at Madison Square 
Garden, writes: ‘I sincerely advise every sportsman who 
wishes to leave his troubles behind to carry a ‘Takapart’ 
Reel. It is always ready for action and never goes wrong.” 

We will make all repairs free—if there are any. 

The exclusive friction device prevents backlashing. Handle 
adjusted to four positions. 80 to 100 yds. Price $6.00. 

Send for free booklet. A}l dealers have it. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., 
7 Prospect St., Newark, N. J. 
Alse makers of “Expert” and “Featherlight” Reels. 











OS eee 
o* This is the Rod you have been looking for. 
‘The *‘New Century’’ is madeof seamless steel tubing ; 
extends instantly to any desired length; automatically locks 
in any position; guides outside; all joints telescope into 


PSTEEL FISHING ROD handle joint (1734 to 30 inches). 


The **‘New Century’’ is better made, better balanced, 


lighter in any length, stronger and m 


ore durable than any other steel rod. 


It is not necessary to look for our ‘‘trade mark,” the ‘New Century’’ is distinguished 


m ‘‘tip to butt; a beautiful piece of mechanism. ae : J 
~— pa 4 to shake loose—get lost, a8 wood in the handle to shrink, no unjointing, no line cutting. A 
practical fishing rod, combining all the best features of high-grade bamboo. with the strength and 
durability of high-grade steel, and which can be comfortably carried “up a sleeve. ; 

All “New Century” rods are equipped with our patented singie grip, one-piece, reversible handle 
(the only handle of this description on the market and used only on our rods). 

Bait, fly, muskallonge and sea fishing rods in all lengths. 

Telescopic gaff and net handles. All rods guaranteed. Write for Catalogue M. 


THE FISCHER & TESCH MFG. CO., 50 N. Canal St., Chicago 





FeO said 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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STEEL boats are superior to those constructed 
from wood, inasmuch as they will not warp or 
shrink through the dlternate effects of sun and 
water. They are as nearly indestructible as 
boats can be made, and when properly con- 
structed their safety is absolute. The Rippley 
new model hunting and fishing boats have 
large air chambers and are unsinkable when 
capsized. Write for a catalogue to the Rippley 
Hardware Co., Box S, Grafton, Ills., makers of 
metal launch hulls and rowboats of all kinds. 

* ¢ * 

A poor revolver is dear at any price; a good 
one worth every cent of its cost, whatever that 
may be. This fact no one can dispute, and 
neither can the quality and reliability of H. & 
R. arms be called in question, since for many 
years their sale has been world wide and they 
are daily in greater demand. They shoot well, 
for they are properly made by the most skillful 
mechanics; they wear well, because only the 
_ finest quality of material is employed in their 
manufacture. An illustrated catalogue may be 
had by sending address to the’ Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Co., 235 Park Ave., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

. *x eo 

At the tournament of the Tuscarawas Gun 
Club, Canal Dover, O., May 25-26, J. A. Flick es- 
tablished an amateur world’s record by making 
a straight run of 235 targets, his total score for 
the two days being 390 out of 400. The achieve- 
ment is the more remarkable from the fact that 
Mr. Flick has but one arm. He used Winches- 
ter factory loaded Leader shells, which won the 
last Grand American Handicap at live birds 
and the last two Grand American Handicaps at 
targets, and also the world’s record run of 419 
targets, made by W. R. Crosby, a professional 
trapshot. This illustrates to what perfection 
Winchester factory loaded shells have been 
brought by modern and scientific methods of 
manufacture. 

. oa * 

Tue hunting fever has its grip upon our 
esteemed contributor, A. G. Holmes of Green 
Bay, Wis., and he is planning a trip to some 
Rocky Mountain region where there is plenty 
of big game still to be found. At any rate, 
he has written us for the address of a guide 
who really and truly knows the right place to 
go to and who will be content to leave his 
employer in possession of enough money for 
a first-class ticket home. The West should still 
afford many hunting ranges such as he has in 
view, and competent guides there are in abun- 
dance; so doubtless Friend Holmes will in due 
time favor us with an account of a most enjoy- 
able trip to the Rockies. 

& — * 

Trap-SHooters who wish to have exact in- 
formation regarding the rules of the sport, and 
those about to organize gun clubs, will be in- 
terested to learn that the U. M. C. Co. has just 
issued another edition of “Trap Rules and Rec- 


ords.” This is published in handy vest-pocket 
size with stiff covers. In it are the trap-shoot- 
ing rules of the Interstate Association for live 
birds and flying targets; a thorough discussion 
of the different systems of dividing purses at 
tournaments; How to Organize a Gun Club and 
How to Manage a Tournament; recommended 
trap loads; a Dozen Dont’s; a record of the 
Grand American Handicap winners and several 
blank pages for addresses, scores, etc. Every 
trap-shooter should have this little booklet and 
it can be secured by mentioning Sports AFIELD 
and addressing the Advertising Dept., Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., 313 Broadway, New 
York. 
* * 2 

RepiFor reels and rods are steadily gaining in 
favor with anglers as they become more gen- 
erally known, because they nearly approximate 
the popular understanding of what goes to 
constitute perfection. It is natural to wish to 
try anything new if it is different from the 
old, and if the difference proves to be in the 
right direction, it is easy to accept it as an 
improvement. The Redifor line of anglers’ spe- 
cialties has not been so very long on the mar- 
ket, but the name has come to stand for some- 
thing in the vocabulary of sport. Redifor bass 
flies are the latest on the list, a combination 
fly and spinner—weedless, because there is a 
rubber guard which never interferes with a 
strike. The manufacturers say they will catch 


fish, and that they are in this respect up to 
the Redifor standard of quality, and from the 
colored representation in the descriptive circu- 


lar we judge that these claims are well made. 
If the reader wishes to draw hs own conclu- 
sions, he should drop a postal card to the Redi- 
for Rod and Reel Co., Warren, Ohio. 


New Century telescopic steel rods are made 
of seamless steel tubing, finished in black, 
dark green or wood color, with a reversible 
cork-covered grip, ranging in length from the 
single grip to the muscallonge handle 10 in. 
long. The line runs through guides on the out- 
side of rod, the interior of the rod thus re- 
maining dry and kept free from rust. The 
bait rods are made in 3 and 4 lengths, from 5% 
to 7 ft. long when extended, and telescoping to 
from 20% to 31 in. respectively. Weight, 6 to 
10 oz. When telescoped they may be used for 
trolling if a very short, stiff rod is desired. A 
line of fly rods is also made, ranging in length 
to 10 ft. The telescopic feature of the New 
Century rod is very desirable as it automati- 
cally locks at any desired length. The reel 
seat is of special design, made of one solid 
piece with a depressed recess to receive the 
reel base. Agate or German silver guides only 
are used, except to order, and the fitting and 
finish of these rods defy criticism. They are 
manufactured by the Fischer & Tesch Mfg. Co., 
50. North Canal St., Chicago. A descriptive 
booklet on application. 
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QUALITY 
COUNTS 


FOR EVERYTHING 
In a Revolver 


Price (Nickel) 


H. & R. Revolvers will stand the closest scrutiny. 


Investigate them and you will 





buy no other. 





The Championship 


— ee 


lowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, at the Omaha Tourna- 
ment, March 20-22, 1906, 


was won by 
MR. GEORGE W. MAXWELL, 


of Holstein, Neb., an amateur, who used 


“New Schultze.” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





The H. & R. Revolvers are 
known around the world for 
their safety, accuracy, durability, perfect de- 
sign, and general superiority. _ 

Only the most skilled mechanics and orly 
the finest quality of material employed in 
their manufacture. Every piece is finished 
to the roooth’part of an inch and fits perfectly, 
no rattle in ‘‘ H. & R.’’ such as a quick shake 
reveals in other makes. 

Every revolver that leaves the factory has 
passed the most rigid inspection and is guar- 
anteed perfect. — ‘ max 

Barrel and cylinder drilled from solid piece 
of finest forged steel, solid steel frame, hand- 
some rubber stock, affording good grip. 

Noted for smooth action, perfect accuracy 
and power. Don’t experiment with an un- 
reliable make because low price is offered as 
a tempting bait. 

The H. & R. Model 1905 Double Action Revolver 
is medium in size, weight and price, but an effective 
weapon. 32 caliber, 5 shot C. F. 8. & W. cartridge. 

2%" barrel, nickel finish. price $2.50. 

4%" barrel, - - - - $3.00. 

6" barrel, - - - - - $3.50. 
For blue finish add soc. to either size. Greatest value 
ever offered for the price. 


Sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods. 
Tf not sold in your town, we will ship direct prepaid 
on receipt of price. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
235 PARK AVE., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Send for catalog of our full line including our 
amous Safety Hammerless. 




















RIPPLEY’S ine! civeny Ano bLeasune ~ STEEL BOATS 
of best gaivanized steel.” Indestructigie. Large air chambers, 


Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launches, 
Hulls and metal Life Boats. Oatalogue shows other designs. 


Our prices are 25 to 35 per cent. less than others’, 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., Box S, Grafton, Ills. 





16 Foot LAUNCH 


COMPLETE 4 
WITH ain) QO6 
ENCINE 
WE ARE THE LARGEST BUILDERS oF BOATS & LAUNCHES IN THE WORLD 
SEND FOR FREE MLUSTRATED CATALOG 
ALL BOATS FITTED WITH Ww: COMPARTMENT: 
. CAN NOW srveen “ x 


we CARRVA FULL LINE OF BOATS READY TO sip. 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. ne reli’ ‘on 





A LITTLE “AD” about GREAT THINGS | 


Pilots 25c For Surface or 
Keep line from Deep Water Fishing 
twisting Send for 

Turn-a-Frogs, 250 . 

Keep frogs right side up 

PilotSpinners, 50c 
A non-twisting revolving bait 

All three by mail, ONE DOLLAR 

H.R. STEWART & C8., 938 First Nat’! Bank Bidg. ,Chicag 














SPORTS 
DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 


There’s lazy clouds a-driftin’ 
In the lazy sky o’ June, 

An’ Nature’s just in keepin’ 
With this lazy afternoon. 

I’ve strolled out through the meaders 
To this pleasant little nook, 

An’ I’m loafin’ in the shadders 
An’ a-listenin’ to the brook. 

But I ain’t a bit contenter— 
Not a bit, an’ that’s a fac’— 

Fur I can’t help a-thinkin’ 
Of the long walk back. 


The little brook’s a-singin’ 
Kinder lazy-like an’ low, 
An’ it’s mighty cool an’ restin’ 
Where it’s crystal waters flow; 
An’ it’s singin’ charms a feller, 
An’ it seems ter say ter him, 
As he’s layin’ nigh, a-dozin’: 
“Don’t yer wanter take a swim?” 
Now, there’s nothin’ I like better 
Than to take a swim; but, then, 
There’s the trouble of a-puttin’ 
On yer clo’es again! 
—T. A. Daly in the Catholic Standard. 
a ee eee 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Writes John E. Stoufer of Kearney, Neb.: 
‘*Tt is with pleasure 1 hand you my renewal for 
another year, as I think your magazine the best 
what ever, and it gets better and better.’’ 


7 * * 

J. G. Cotes of Regina, Northwest Territory, 
writes us that antelope seem more than usually 
numerous there this year. Grouse, too, are abun- 
dant, and he has something to say of the migra- 
tory waterfowl and waders whose breeding 
grounds are in that far northern region. Regina 
sportsmen are to be envied for their fortunate 
location. 

* * * 

Tue notable record of 235 targets without a 
miss, made by John A. Flick, the one-armed 
amateur of Ravenna, O., is now the subject of 
comment in trapshooting circles throughout the 
country, but Mr. Flick contends that his old 
reliable Parker deserves a large share of the 
credit for the performance. Parker guns have 
a reputation and manage to sustain it on all 
occasions, as the following scores show: Miles 
Taylor, Takoma Park, Md., 50 straight; R. S. 
Rhoades, Columbus, O., 555 out of 600; M. E. 
Atchison, Austin, Tex., 496 out of 535; F. D. 
Alkire, Williamsport, O., 371 out of 400. 


< s * 


PRUDENT sportsmen will recognize the need 
of making provision for the appetite born of 
outdoor exercise, and upon this belief is based 
the enterprise established by the Aetna Self- 
Heating Food Co., Suite 1410-20, 74 Broadway, 


AFIELD. 


New York. This concern’s advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere in the present issue, and will 
explain how it is possible to enjoy “hot meals 
without a fire.” Provided with Aetna ready 
prepared soups, entrees, etc., the man who for- 
got his matches will no longer continue a fit 
subject for pity—he can feast at any time and 
in any weather. The manufacturers have an 
attractive “sample can” offer for the attention 
of those interested. 
* * =~ 

Tuovusanps of dollars are annually expended 
in patenting articles which their inventors be- 
lieve will prove a boon to mankind, but are 
forgotten by the world almost in the moment 
of their appearance. But occasionally some 
article of sterling merit is produced and wins 
instant recognition as such. In this smaller 
list may be included the Matchless Cigar Light- 
er, which in principle harks back to the days of 
firemaking. with flint and steel. It resembles 
in appearance an ordinary match box, is strong 
and durable in construction, and has a series 
of wheels which, upon throwing back the top 
of the box, revolve against a tiny cube of flint. 
The resultant sparks are directed upon a chem- 
ically prepared wick—instantly furnishing a 
light for a cigar or pipe. The strongest wind 
cannot affect this lighter; it is available at any 
and all times and is guaranteed for two years 

lights for two years for 50 cents! Made by 
the Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, 
16 John St., New York City. 

o” * * 

PERHAPS modesty should prevent publishing 
in its entirety the following from W. R. Cline, 
Alexandria, Va., but we don’t mind confessing 
that we appreciate praise from our friends: 
and part of the letter, any way, is of general 
interest: “I enclose money order for a renewal 
of subscription, since I would not risk missing 
a single issue. Was greatly interested in El- 
liott’s Fifty Years of Woods Life and trust it 
will be published in book form. Put me down 
for a copy. What has become of: Barnes of 
Arkansaw? It seems to me he is keeping in- 
the background a right smart while; must have 
something good up his sleeve for us readers 
and I hope he has. Elliott sure has the lead 
now and S. D. will have to get a move on to 
catch up. Sports AFIELD is in a class all alone 
—head and shoulders above other magazines 
of its kind. Though I live in a good game 
region, I do very little shooting, but I enjoy 
the experiences of others as portrayed in your 
pages. Along the line of the Southern Railway 
—on which I am employed as locomotive engi- 
neer—all varieties of game can be found and 
in some localities in abundance. One kind of 
our native game is hunted only by ‘Revenuers’ 
and on this there seems to be no close season. 
Very few specimens are brought in, I am happy 
to say, for I have séme very good friends 
among the hunted ones.” 
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Why is the Zar Repeating Shotgun, Model No. 17, 
the best low-priced repeating shotgun in the world? 


By making this gun with a solid frame and a 
straight grip stock a number of parts have been 
eliminated. The result is a stronger, simpler, 
cleaner gun than any other repeating model, and a 
very much less costly one. 

The exclusively ZZarlin solid top and side 
ejection are features of Model 17, and to these 
famous Jardin ideas are added the new double 
extractor and a two-piece safety recoil block— 
devices which repeating shotgun users will welcome. 

The fZerlin breech block and working parts 
are cut from solid drop forgings. The barrel of 


If your dealer cannot supply you write 
Model No. 17 is given in our 1906 Catalog. 


us direct. 


special rolled steel is bored for both smokeless 
powder and black. ‘The guaranteed Jferlin 
pattern of over 325 pellets with 114 oz. No. 8 
shot in a 30-in. circle at 40 yards is maintained 
in Model 17. 

When the ducks come rushing in among the decoys or the 
grouse roar off through the dead leaves, you cannot be armed 


with a better, quicker, harder-hitting gun than the Zgrd/in 
Model 17. 


It is a first-class quail gun. For woodcock, snipe, prairie 
chickens, sharp tail grouse or any other bird shooting it is 
unsurpassed. 

Its records at the traps are wonderful. 

A complete description of 
Sent FREE for six cents postage. 


The Marlin Firearms G., 49 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 








“COMFORT” 
SLEEPING POCKET 


Packs 8 x 28 inches. Weighs 18 
pounds. The outside covering is a 
positive preventive against damp- 
ness from the ground and is rain 
proof. The puncture proof air bed ° 
is so resilient, it is impossible to feel 
roots or humps, no matter how un- 
even the ground. Old time campers 
say that it has revolutionized sleep- 
ing in the open and is the most 

uable and most luxurious of mod- 
ern inventions. Onur circular L tells 
all about it. May we send it? 


WITH AIR BED INSIDE 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co., 
Reading, Mass, 


4&@ Agents Wanted in every town. 
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STEEL FISHING RODS 


With the approach of the bass season, 
your mind naturally turns to fishing tackle, 
and for the bass, which you know isa plucky 
little fighter, you naturally want a plucky 
little rod. There is no better bass rod made 
than the “‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rod. It 
gives just enough, has strength to withstand 
the severe strains and is light. Different 
Bristols for different uses—all equally effi- 
cient. The ‘‘ Bristol’’ is the best all-around 
rod made. 

Your dealer sells ‘‘ Bristol’’ rods, but 
for your protection see that you get the 
genuine. It has the name 

: stamped on 
the reel-seat. 
FREE—Our beautiful 
color catalogue. This 

describes the “E “ Bristol” 
Steel Fishing Rod, etc., 
as well as the combina- 
tion reel and handle. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
82 Horton 8t., 
Bristol, Conn. 
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TALE OF YE CLASSIC ANGLER.—Scene I. 


The book-worn Sage, with view to recreate, 

Fares forth at early morn with pomp and state. 
The bay-crowned guide his fiery steed restrains 
From lightning flight adown the flower-flecked lanes. 








Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Used by the leading kennel owners and breed- 
ers throughout the world. 


jag also manetninse special. 

‘or 8 

Pupp es, Cats, aay Games 

‘ou eon ame. 

pina Fis S Send for Cats’ 

—. "Doe ‘aaen™ which 

ns practical chapters on 

the feeding, kenneling and 

general management of dogs, 
also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.) LTD., 


450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
714 S&S. Fourth St., ‘St. Louis, Mo. 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1279 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 
988 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Canada, 

















ihe p MARINE, GAS GASOLINE 


ENGINE 


For your Row Boat, Sail ihed or an 
No Cranks to start—No cams, valves, gears, springs 


or sprockets. No moving parts 
and crank shaft. 
All working parts in full a. 
We build all sizes of Boat Engines. 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1228 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


but piston, pump 











in the 


“JONES 
AQUARIUM” 
MINNOW PAIL. 


Itsshapeisright. Small 
tube from Tank in 
top of inner pail sup lies 
constant stream air 
bubbles at bottom forsix 











in bottest weather with- 
out change of water. Send for catalog. 


THE DESHLER MAIL BOX CO., Deshler, 0, 














No.t Urice %e 
Without weed 





We make 8 different styles of hooks that will hold min- 
nows, frogs or crawfish for bait casting. 


If you want the best, send post card 
with address for descriptive folder. 


WEST WEEDLESS HOOK CO., - Council Bluffs, lows. 
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ONE MILLION SOLD 


MATCHLESS 
CIGAR 
LIGHTER 


A NECESSITY 
TO EVERY SMOKER 


Lights cigar, cigarette 

and. pipe anywhere, at 

any time—in wind, rain 

orsnow—on land or sea. 

Practically indestructi- 

ble and never fails to 

light. It is not a nov- 

elty, but a useful article a sean oon 4 br 
which fits the vest position to light cigar, 
pocket nicely. cigaretie or pipe. 


“The Harder it Blows, the Brighter it Glows.”’ 


Your dealer bas (or can get) ‘‘The Matchless 
Cigar Lighter.’’ If he won’t, we will mail 
you one postpaid, with instructions for use 
and our two-year guarantee, on receipt of 
price— 50 cents. 


The Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co., 
Dept, 3, 16 John Street, New Yurk City, N. Y. 


FREE T 


NOTA CENT IN ADVANCE} 


THE EDISON—the gen- 
uine Edison positively on 
FREE TRIAL in your 
own home before you 
pay us one cent. 


No C. 0. BP. 1A Mo ' 
now buys mys & ne Edi- 
.00 A Mont son outat [a an 
| eae eheocevent Bont ones one dozen genuine 
Edis 


on gold mould a Pay- 
ments for oe Dutfits), LA pay it .. a ti. 
vely the lowest cash prices established by Mr. Edison himself. 


Read what Mr.Edison sa: 8: Pr a 
quay Maaabane toe ppreceres a Canis 


Music for Your Home? 
Entertainment for the “ and the young! No end of pleasure 
for all the far bet An Edison phonograph means endless 


‘to your home. You cannot imagine how 
get from an Edison phonograph until 
the instrument in your home, 

BITE For FREE CATALOG of Edison phonographs and 
free catalog of 1500 Edison gold moulded records, Remember— 

trial — ap ace down. Write teday for free catalog. 


Gustavus Babson 


OGRAPH DISTRIBUTORS 
149-150 MICHIGAN AVENUE, DEPT. 153 G, CHICAGO 

















Marble’s 


r freely used in 
>” the finest rifie with- 
out + of in- 


uri: t. 

Each of its sections or 
brushes is com of 
six washers of theso: brass 
gauze that can be made, and 
all are a trifle less in diameter 
F than ~ i = for which they are 
By this arrangement 
thes wl of its spirally: bent steel- 
me presses but one side of 

each brush vee Nhe bere and the twist in the 
wire causes the cleaner to follow the lines of the 
rifling, with the result that every atom of the bore 
is treated, and that all leading, copper, rust or 

caked powder is quickly remov 

This cleaner does its work thoroughly and is ex- 
preps, durable. Ask your dealer first. Price 
50 cts, Field Cleaner, 75 cts. Mention 
Palibr . Send for 56 page 1906 free catalogue “ B.” 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., Gladstone, Mich. 





DOUBLE 
THICK 





EW shooters realize that the pressure exerted 
at the breech by an ordinary load of Nitro 
powder runs up as high as 6,000 to 10,000 
pounds to the square inch and insomecases 

"RR | even much higher. 

To stand this enormousstrain with safety, 

t is necessary that the barrels be extra 

strong and heavy at the breech, where the 
strain is greatest. 

{ We have barrels made to our special order with 

extra heavy, double thick Nitro breech which will 

stand a busting pressure of about 40,000 pounds to 
= awe inch—thus insuring absolute safety to the 
shooter 

{ Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 17 

Different Grades, from $17.75 to $300. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Lock Box No. 9, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
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TALE OF YE CLASSIC ANGLER.—Scene II. 
Behold the Sage! Remark his perfect bliss! 
The sun’s first beams the dimpling waters kiss; 
While, to the strains of phonographic glee, 

The iron-thewed boatman speeds his craft a-sea. 


A Cool 300-Mile Ride a 
Along the Mississippi Sportsmen 


Visi Colorado 
in’ ly travel 
via the .. 





This ato 3 delightful experience A Hight who sie 
travel on the Burlington Route’s new daylight trains 
between Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis. Golorado & 

The ‘“‘Minnesota Day Limited” leaves Chicago at Southern 
9:20 a. m., arrives St. Paul at 10:00 p. m., arrives 
Minneapolis 10:45 p. m. Railway, 

The Chicago Day Limited leaves Minneapolis 7:30 Whess Hints seek of tho 
a. m., St. Paul 8:20 a. m., arrives Chicago at 9:35 p. m. Hunting and Fishing Re 

Passengers on these trains spend the greater part sorts in the State. 
of the day within a stone’s throw of the picturesque -— By 
Mississippi river—a cool, comfortable, restful journey. hours. 

Send for illustrated booklet. T. E. 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 
Passenger Traffic Manager, - Chicago, Ills. 2: 5:-—Have you seen our beautiful 


lorado,” “Fishing Pools 
THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


Picturesque Oo an 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
postage. 
For Trout and Bass Fishing. No swivels uired; “they 
= 80 easy.”’ ade in two 


izes and ten different styles, in 


a at aes Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


ing. 

good seller. Price for single, Norw bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 

cents; tandem, 35 cents. Epis Seoodineneas. American moat Send 
Send for Circular. stamp for illustrated catalogue. 











JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Ind. ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 
‘ In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Red Wing Special ai Standard MOTOR BOATS 
| 


16 ft. long. 14 H. P. Red Wing Motor. 
Price of Special, $145.00. Price of Standard, $155.00. 


Send for descriptive circular and testimonials. Motor boats 
from 16 to 60 ft. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


aes RED WING BOAT MFG. CO., - Red Wing, Minn. 


The Lion Gaff 


Is an Automatic Combination 
Gaff and Fish Gig. 


Because of its many advantages, this 
gaff is the delight of all fishermen. 
When the centre, which acts as a trig- 
ger touches the fish or frog, the gaff im- 
mediately closes and clings to its prey 
with a lion’s grasp. Yet it does not 
mutilate the fish as an old style sig. 
If your dealer cannot furnish them (te 
introduce them), we will mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, sample Gaff, 
size, blue finish, $1.35; nickel, $1.65. 
Small size, blue finish, $1.00; nickel,$1.35 


NORLUND & CO., Wsmspert, 














* e = 
% : 7 s oa HITS THE BULLS EYE 
A Stuarr loti every time. “3 in One”’ gun oil 
. omen = - — —— — 
Aimed. XC ; int tly, cleans out all residue 
eur Qealouwd SF ianss oul cnndelans powder. 
positively prevents lead- 


Send for Our New Illustrated 1906 Catalogue, Bé12 OME ing and pitting, also rust 
and tarnish. Write for special gun booklet and 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION Te Weshingtoe Lite Balding, New Yorks 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 








THE GOAXER criti barcalionge. 


The 
SWIFT STRONG ! coum COAXER FLY 
SAFE DETROIT CANOES burRABLE c ag Rr for Trout and 
“The kind you always thought would be built some day.” ay, a ‘ asd Black Bass 
Write To-Day For Our Free Illustrated Catalog. Bass Size, soc. mee” Send for catalogue of 
earn eneecseumes meinene ot Canoe ond Lennie W, J. Jamison, Mir., 1398 Lexi seendl tua 
/EFFERS ORE .J. Jam » Mfr., exington St., . 
DETROIT BOAT CO. DETROIT, MICH = — 


$1.50 OUTFIT FOR 05¢ 


For Casting, Trolling and Still Fishing. 


Consisting of Rubber Frog, Spoon Hook, Float, 2 doz. Ringed Hooks, } doz. 
Snelled Hooks, 2 Flies, 3 Linen Lines, $ doz. Sinkers. These goods are all 
high-grade and up-to-date, and cannot be bought elsewhere for less than 
$1.50. Our special price, 95c, postpaid. 
We can furnish anything desired in Fishing Tackle. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


357 N. Robey St., ra Chicago, il. 
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TALE OF YE CLASSIC ANGLER.—Scene III. 


How. could the charmed and thronging fish abjure 
Rash interference with yon fluttering lure? 
Hue-dazed and music-maddened, all as one 

Catch hold and tug—and Lo! the deed is done! 


cHEW.. “LITTLE SKIPPER” 


Beeman's MARINE ENGINE 


H. D. Baird’s Latest and Greatest Two-Cycle Gasoline 


THE ORIGINAL Engine. Makes a speedy little 
> Launch from an ordinary Canoe 


or Row- boat. 


Pepsin « i | ame) 22 tc. $24, 


=. ‘ j Gum 2 w { Engine complete with accessories and boat 
H fittings, $39. 
4 
4 pa 4 


Simplest, strongest, most powerful and 





speedy engine of its class. Drives Canoe, 


om Se and i ae Row-boat or 12 to 20 ft. Launch 6 to 10 miles 

. per hour, or 35 ft. Sailor 344 to 4 mi. per hour 
< " asan auxiliary. Reversible, anyone can install 
All Others are_Imitations. and run it, always safe and certain to go. 


SOLD UNDER 5 YEAR GUARANTEE. 


St. Crain Motor Co., dept. , Detroit, Mich, 


For Fur or Feathers soir and pitt 


Light weight, 6} to 7} Ibs. i Destact Relsacs 
12, 16 and 20 Chae ee 
oanes. Pe Pe The one gun 
.25-20, .25-25 a =) 94 
-30-30, .32-40 ; = eer, ear 
calibres. or Quail. 


i i 


For Sale at Every Drug Store 


O464646464646464646464644644444444464646461i11464 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


THE THREE BARREL GUN CO, = poune% ol? w. va. 
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Beautiful Belle Grove 


Camp and Cottages... 


Shishebogama Lake, Wisconsin. 


An ideal spot for a Spring or Summer Ont- 
ing. Fine early fishing. Within 6 miles of 
two railway lines and easily accessible over 
good roads. First-class conveniences and rea- 
sonable prices. 





A 
Book 
Worth 
Having 


Many volumes have 
been written for the 
instruction of sports- 
men, and all have 
doubtless been in- 
structive in a meas- 
ure. The latest and 
> every way the best 


CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 


By Charles Stedman Hanks. 


It is a practical handbook for the woods—a work that 
will learn the oldest of old-timers many things and the in- 
experienced beginner everything. It teaches the proper 
selection of hunting arms, their use and care; how to equip 
for a camping expedition with an eye to comfort under all 
conditions; how to build a camp, and how to prepare ap- 
petizing camp meals. It tells o me fish and the manner 
of their taking; the different species of furred and feathered 
game and the tricks and wiles of their human pursuers, and 
there is a long chapter devoted to invaluable hints to trap- 
pers. The concluding 25 pages treat of remedies for sick- 
ness or accidents in camp—a prehensive, cise and 
sensible chapter, written in understandable language and in 
itself worth the price of the book. We can unreservedly 
recommend this work to the attention of our readers. 


Mailed, postpaid, for $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 








Hot Meals Without a Fire. 





Delicious soups, entrees, meats, etc., in Aetna 
Self-Heating Tins—the greatest boon to the 
sportsman, the camper or the yachtsman. The 
Aetna pure foods are delightfully savory, satisfy 
the most exacting palate, and the 


Aetna Cans HeatAutomatically 
without fire or without a match. 
‘Just a little cold water.” 


Assorted sample cases, $1.00. Ex- 
plavatory booklet free on request. 


AETNA SELF-HEATING FOOD CO., 
Suite 1410-20, . 74 Broadway, New York. 








Smith Hammerless and 
Ejector Guns, 


also the 


Ask for our Catalogue, 


HUNTER ARMS CO., - 


Hunter One-Trigger 


Were Awarded the Gold Medal 


at the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 


Fulton, N. Y. 


in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.~ 
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Vacation 





Take yours 


Out West 


May we suggest 


This Colorado Rockies, 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, 


Y osemite, and the cool 
California beaches? 


Very low round-trip excursion rates all summer. 





Ask f 
* California Summer Outing.” G. T. Gunnip, Gen. Agt , A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BS ge omy Phone, Cent. 2037, 119 Adams St., Chicago, 
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Members of the Chicago Fly Casting Club, and of the Triton Fish and Game Club 
of Canada, and other Eminent Gentlemen and Sportsmen have done us the honor to send 


us voluntary testi- Their object was 
monials as to the BIT - NO-MORE simply and solely to 
m merits of assist in bringing a 


Good Thing to the attention of Brother Sportsmen. Send us a postal and we will send 
§ you the evidence. 
| Our Proposition: Send us 50 cts. in stamps for a four-ounce can of BITE-NO- 
4 MORE, which will last one person 10 days of constant use. We will ‘‘keep the flies 
4 off you”’ for 5 cts. a day, and if it does not give you entire satisfaction, return it to us 
and we will refund your money and all your postage. You don’t risk a cent in 
ordering Bite-No-More. It not only keeps off all insects, without exception, but 


it is an unrivalled remedy for every emergency. Our circular truthfully states particu- 
lars. Write for it. 


Address: FRANKLIN HAWLEY & COMPANY, 
AUSTIN STATION, CHICAGO. 


Remington Automatic Shotgun 








———_ ae 
BROWNING'’S PATENT. 


Can be obtained with extra barrrels, either modified 
choke or cylinder bore, 26 or 28 inches. 


Send your address for Special Descriptive Catalogue. 
Large General Catalogue sent Free on Request. 


BROWNING BROS. COMPANY, - - Ogden, Utah. 


the “Qld Reliable” Parker The FIRST and 


LY 
is the very BEST that can be made. Peer i 


DO YOU KNOW ?—That PNY, Reliable. 
we are glad to advise with J = at 

prospective buyers of shot- 

guns,and are glad todoany- 

thing in our power to serve 

their interests. We have 

been in the exclusive manu- 3 

facture of shotguns for over 

40 years. Write us today. 


PARNER EROG,, °° Senz.c, Sateen. com 








Wilson’s Complete Cooking 
= and Serving Outfit 


consisting of 58 pieces, as shown in cut. 
Everything necessary to cook in all styles, 
for a party ofsix. Ovens made of smooth, 
heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 
ment. Man’f'rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and 
Minnow Pails. Send for Circular. 


Pat March 10,196. FF, Cortez Wilson & Co., 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, Ills. 


1434x103¢x8. Wt. 20 Ibs. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield. 
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ow is Your Outfit? 


The most indispensable tool a sportsman ever 
carried is a Marble Safety Pocket Axe. Every 
up-to-date sportsman should have one. A perfect 
axe for clearing a trail, making camp and the 
many other uses an axe can be put to. If you 
have ever handled one in the woods they need no 
farther introduction. While they last, we offer 


Style No. 2. 
Style No. 2 for only THREE new yearly sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. This axe weighs 20 ozs., 
has 11-inch steel and hard rubber handle; made 
of the best tool steel and is fully warranted ; has 
safety guard, which protects blade and allows 
you to slip it into hip or coat pocket. 


Ever been ‘caught 
out”? in wet weather 
and found your match- 
es water-soaked? It 
wouldn’t have happen- 
ed had you carried your 
matches in a Marble 
Waterproof Match Box, 
which we offer for only 
ONE new subscription. 
This box is absolutely 
air and water-tight. No 
experienced woodsman 
or sportsman would go 
into the forest without 

one. Think of it!—only ONE new subscription. 
How’s the sight on your gun, or 

haven’t you any? You can’t afford 

to be without one, when we send 

you a Marble’s Improved Front 

Sight for only ONE subscription (new, of course). 

This is the only sight which enables you to see 

under as well as over. On long ranges, where 

you cannot wait to adjust the rear sight, accur- 

acy is insured by the fact that you can see the 

object aimed‘at under the sight. Made in 1-16, 

3-32 or 1-8-inch beads, with choice of ivory, Ger- 

man Silver, gold alloy or aluminum. 


You've surely been fishing some time or 
other and had one of those ‘‘ big ones’’ 
get away. If you will send us TWO new 
subscriptions, we’l] send you a Marble 
Automatic Gaff Hook and we can guaran- 
tee that you’ll land everv fish you really 
hook. Your dealer asks $1.50 for them; 
we ask you nothing. 


Another indispensa- 
ble article for sports- 
men is a Marble Com- 
pass. No one can safe- 
ly go into big timber 
without one. We offer 
this No. 2 Compass with jewel 
capped needle for only TWO 
new subscriptions. Can be 
fastened firmly to belt, coat or 
vest, so it will be always in 
sight—thus keeping your di- 
‘ rection without stopping to dig 
down into your pocket for your compass and then 
wait for it to settle. Sells for $1.25. 
Another camp necessity is a knife. We'll send 
you any of the below named for only THREE 
subscriptions : 


Canoe Knife. 


A No. 2 Marble Safety Pocket Knife, 5-inch 
blade ; engraved hard rubber side plates; weight 
5ozs. This is a folding knife and can be carried 
either in the pocket or at the belt. 

An Ideal hunting knife No. 1, made from the 
finest steel in the world. It is hand tempered and 
hand finished. Is put up with laminated leather 
handle, brass and fibre trimmings and polished 
stag horn tips; either 5 or 6 inch blade. 

Canoe knife, with 4}-inch blade, stag horn or 
leather handle ; weight 5 ozs. 

For TWO subscriptions we’ll send a Marble 
Camp Carver. Finest quality steel, either stag or 
rosewood handle, 8-inch blade; or a handy fish 
knife with leather case, inlaid German silver 
plate on reverse side with your name and address 
engraved. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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The Best Line 


To the hundreds of charm- | 
ing resorts in Wisconsin and 
Northern Michigan is the sie ~tee 


Books that will help you plan your vaca- 




















tion mailed for six cents postage. 


F, A. MILLER, 
1 P: Agent, 


a 
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HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEWS? | 


Two Important Items—and a Third. 


1, The Stevens No. 17 Favorite Rifle is now made with a Sporting Rear 
and Rocky Mountain Front Sight (as shown in cut), making it in every respect 
the equal of the higher-priced arms. Adapted to all the R. F. .22 cartridges, 
Stevens .25 R. F., and .32 Long R. F. Oiled walnut stock and forearm, rubber 
butt-plate; 22-inch barrel; weight, 414 pounds. 


2. During the angling season—June 
to October—we will give one of these 
rifles as a premium for a club of eight 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. It is yours 
for a few hours’ work—SPORTS AFIELD does its own talking. 

3. Or for six subscribers we will give a No. 105 Stevens shotgun. Sin- 
gle barrel; top snap, low rebounding hammer; special ‘“‘Electro” steel, choke 
bored for nitro powder; varnished walnut pistol-grip stock, rubber butt- plate; 
12, 16 or 20 gauge; barrels, 26 to 32 inches, according to gauge. Will shoot 
with any gun in the market. 








FETCH AND CARRY 








A Notable 
Work on DOG 
TRAINING. 





By BERNARD WATERS. 


This work contains chapters on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Retrieving ; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; ae and 
a ; the Natural Method ; the F orce System ; 

mes Wh Dead and Wounded Birds ; Incidental Train- 

ild Fowl Retrieving ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
ae ‘Cneornecke Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers ; the 
Dog’sMentality. The Uses and Abuses of the Spike 


Collar are discussed and explained. For Illustrated Pam 
The tay pectraehor — and illustrated lots and full informat on 
and contains 124 It should be in every sports- ey “e your neares 
man’s library. ce, $1.00, postpaid. ona L isker RN Gent 

Pass’r — Tenet Agent 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. Cuicaco & NortH-Western R’y, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. GHIGAGO, ILL. 
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“WONDERLAND” 


via the 


Gardiner Gateway 


—limitless in recreation opportunities; offering the 
finest coaching trip in America and the study of 
Nature’s most wonderful phenomena. It may be 
seen as a side trip, en route to the Great Pacific 
Northwest. 


Round Trip 


SIXTY DOLLARS 


(From Chicago $75) 


from St. Paul and Minneapolis, June 1 
to Sept. 15, to North Pacific Coast Points. 


Direct connections with the Orient from Puget Sound 
‘ via Great Northern Steamship Company’s Ships 
“Minnesota” and “ Dakota”’. 


**See America First” 


via the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


Send siz cents to A. M. CLELAND, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn., for 
“WONDERLAND 1906.” 


C. A. MATTHEWS, G. A. P. D., 
208 S, Clark Street, Chicago, Ills, 
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Here’s one of the famous 

Daniel Boone type of Ken- 

tucky squirrel rifles—doubt- 

less a great beauty in its day 

and an unquestioned ‘‘authority’’ in all disputed 

points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 

you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 

SPorts AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 

curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 

bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 

your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 

same to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 

will do the rest. We can get you almost any desired 

article in return for subscription work. You need 

some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 

tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us: 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Trainer’’ by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home’’; or 1 copy of “In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather ; or a copy of 
8. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing’’—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “Trim ’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; runs beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe ; or a No. 41 Stevens “‘tip-up”’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
or a Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age ; or acopy of Waters’ “Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,’’ an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket ; 
lined with zinc, 
hair, felt and oil 
cloth—in every 
way a portable ice 
chest ; size, 20 in. 
long, 13 in. wide, 
10 in. deep ; a sine 

ua non 

erman. 


SIX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 
sights; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 
short; fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 200 shotgun shells, any 


gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No, 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32 long rifle cartridges; 
rim-fire ; state calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage ; or an Up. 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 


Q 


Mg 
4 


d 
s 


7 eld takes the 
wel t ame an 
shells off che arm: 


when they are raised 5 
in the act of shooting 


THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT, 


the best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety corda- 
roy ; Will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughout 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; we 
furnish measurement blanks so as to have coat made 
to fit you. None of our premiums are ‘‘cheap John” 
affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—epert 
manlike and a good looker. 

TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 


for every § 
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STEVENS IDEAL N244 


Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 
fire; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 
snap, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 32 inch barrels. 
A very handsome, well-made gun. 


TWELVE subscriptions: a Stevens Ideal Rifle 
No. 44; a thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle ; barrel 
length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches ; for centre- 
fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire; .25 Stevens R. F’.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 
.32 long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .32-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 


THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
double-barrel shotgun ; Quality No. 1 P.; English 
stub twist barrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip; 
10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order ; or a 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 ft.1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.00. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions; a Parker hammer- 


THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 


F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- 
ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable 
premium. 

FIFTEEN subecriptions: a Winchester rifle, 
Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding fore-arm 
action ; unrivalled for small game and target work ; 
octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants 
or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 


TWENTY subscriptions: a Marlin repeating rifle, 


26 or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
of calibres from .22 up to .44—40 and .45-90. 


=_:* 


THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE, 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: a Model 250 
Stevens double-barrel shotgun; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
-308 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 


less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00); 
either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order 
and shipped direct from Parker Brothers’ factory. A 
beautifal gun in all respects. 


N. B.—Sprorts AFIELD does not pay the express 
charges on any premiums (except books and the Ro- 
tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). 

If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 
ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you special 
terms on same. 

It is not necessary to send us all the subscriptions 
at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 
more as taken, and credit will be given for each and 
every one. To new friends, we would say that 


TAKE DOWN 
FEATURE 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an es- 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield 
Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Wants, For SA te, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE.—HIGHLY BRED BEAGLE HOUNDS; $5.00 
each. O. A. RICKERT, Minneapolis, Minn. 





OR SALE.—A HANDSOME SPANISH POINTER (3 
ag Nae henge a Llewellinsetter (1 yearold), GEORGE 
COATES, E Hudson, So. Dak. 





YOU HAVE A DOG, GUN, ROD OR ANYTHING 
you wish to sell or trade, = can dispose of it quickly 
by dae a SPORTS AFIELD WANT AD. Think it over. 





ANTED.—I WANT THE ADDRESS OF DEALERS IN 
wild rice and wild celery. Address, CLUBHOUSE, 


care Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 





ne ee sop 4 owe Stage ee. 
whelped in ruary, e we! ngo’s Pear! 
Cheap. L. E. RAGSDALE, yi byt 





OR SALE.—HIGH CLASS ENGLISH, LLEWELLYN, 


spaniels and re- 
reasonable. Stock hig 


trievers. Prices le. Enclose 
stamp. THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, A tic, Iowa. 





R SALE.—A PAIR OF EXTRA FINE GREYHOUNDS, 
5 and 6 years old; h.... trained for éither rabbit or wolf 

pa Also some 

no cheap dogs. J.C. 


Fine’ SALE.—TYPICAL COLLIE LOG, REGISTERED; 
ell 


les, 1 to3 months old. These are 
DY, Temple, Oklahoma. 





one year old; beautiful white frill, collar and feet. 
= kind to ch a. se er going away; very 
reaso FRED IM, JUN., 4205 


Vincennes ve., Chicago, ne: 
(Tt) 





WAYS TRUE TO NATURE "—THAT’S THE UNI- 
opinion of my work. Let me mount your 
crsatec — and fur HN PEteks a haniderveiet work = 





OR SALE.—ENGLISH POINTERS, ENGLISH AND 

Irish setters. {Some of the handsomest and best trained 

d in America to shoot over. Guaranteed. Write for 

ices and descriptions. Mention breed desired. C. 5S. 
EEL KENN 9 A West Ninth St., Loogootee, Ind. 





HE AMERICAN FOXHOUND.—A COMPREHENSIVE 
and instructive work, just off the press, treating of 
} ay rearing and training, and embracing a history of 
origin and development of fifteen different strains. 
r judging also included. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.25, postpaid. THURSTON 
ROSTAD, Spring Valley, Wis. 


S. D. BARNES 

Asks his friends to consider this investment: A 1360-acre 

tract of bottom lands near White River in Arkansas at $10 
Richest lands in the South, and will sell for three 

Himes that price within a few years. Fronts for a mile on 

in a few miles east and west; 





us towns wi 


for $6,000 standing, ‘but an abundance will be left for i 
and other yy | Bass fishing unsurpassed in 
jacent lakes; game of a common to Arkansas. 
gilt-ed hanee t for fa. one. Correspondence and ex- 
amination of lands invited. Address me care of Sports 
AFIELD. 


B: G G AM E Bear, mountain lion, sheep, goat, elk and 

* deer. Also finest TROUT FISHING in 
the United States. Success assured. Good outfits; excellent 
references from members — last season’scamps. 8 rates 
to fishing and cam Tt G rties. Write and get acquainted. 


Dog Diseases 


i And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H.CLAY GLOVER, D. V. 8., 
1278 Broadway, New York City. 





BOOK ON 





Airedale Terriers 


The best all purpose dog in the world. We maintain 
a hunting pack for big game in W: ee and breed at 
home for Guards, Companions, Watchdogs, Show Dogs, etc. 


, § Waterside Wizard 
At Stud: { Culbertson Bristles 


Two female puppies 4 months old for sale. First draft 


of spring puppies will not be ready for delivery before June 
but may be reserved at an = _ 


CULBERTSON KENNELS, 


16 West Fifth Street, - ATLANTIC, IOWA. 


P. & S. KENNELS. 





po! 
setter, LINGFI 
BRAGG at t stud. He 


Send for handsome 
illustrated souvenir 
booklet of this great 


R. S. BARRETT, 
411—L. Lemcke Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





**“GUN-OID” stays PuT 


KEEPS A GUN BRIGHT AND 
The perfection grease and 


216 Masonic Temple. ROCKFORD, ILL. 








os 

ENT 

OCTORS 
\#7OGS 
be nee 


who will gladly 
forward 


If he is sick and you can’t cure him, write m sod wil 


advise you how to treat him 
proper remedies. Advice is free, absolutel 


for medicine unless your is cured. Boo! a 
ten pedigree blanks and oo Belg sheet for stamp. : 
DENT MEDICINE CO. 364 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 





it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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“THE BEAGLE” 


A most complete book treating on the history, 
breeding, rearing, training, showing and kennel 
management of the breed. With chapters by such 
high authorities as James M. Palley, Jobn Arthur 
Tatham, Louis Steffen, F. B Zimmer, James Mc- 
Aleer, Ernest Lester Jones, Charles F. Brooke, A. 





DON'T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


USE CHLOROZONE. 


MANGE in its mildest form is a terrible disease: yet it 
can be easily and effectively cured. We have 
many testimonials like the following from persons who have 
used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. Frep Jacost, pro- 
prietor the famous Woodbine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes: 
*Sept 8 I ordered from you 1 gallon of Chlorozone, the Standard 
Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 1 

I had a red cocker spaniel sent to me that was 

afflicted with mange. The owner advised me 

that he had used everything 

possible to cure her, but with 

no good results. I at once be- 

gan treating her with Chlor- 

ozone, and in just ten days 





had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores all healed and 
no scurf apparent. This same dog had previousiy been doctored 
with some of the much heralded “positive mange cures,” cost- 
ing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I ider your p one of 
the best disinfectants on the market, and at a price which 
should recommend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep 
their kennels and yards in a sanitary condition. For use in the 





Henry Higginson, F. B. Lord and Reno B. Cole. bath when washing dogs, I much prefer it to any other. It 
Contains many illustrations. Price in strongly leaves the coat soft and glossy. 


bound cloth cover $1.00, postpaid. Address; + 
ue The Great Western Oil Co. 
358 Sports Afield Publis hing Co., Ills. Disinfectant Department, Cleveland, Ohio. ; 























AMATEUR 
TRAINERS 


and experienced professionals pro- 


nounce H 
the most practical trea- Modern Breaking 
tise ever published on the Training of Setters and 

Pointers. This book enables the novice to train his own dog 

and fully explains the methods employed by the most success- 

ful breakers. The more important lessons are illustrated by 

hotographs from life. The entire subject is covered from 

e selection and developing of ee to the handling of 

dogs in the field. The amateur is told in understandable la; how to make a dog a high-headed, stylish worker— 

staunch on point, steady to shot and wing and a tender-mouthed retriever. The instructions for overco such faults 

as Guo-shyness, Breaking Shot, Chasing and Unsteadiness, as well as the directions for keeping dogs up to their train- 

ing and preventing their forming bad its, are concise and effectual. 

The chapter on Retrieving is particularly valuable, as it fully explains a simple system, whereby any dog can be 

forced to retrieve from land or water without use of spike collar or whip. The book contains so much valuable in- 
formation that every man who owns a bird dog or shoots in the field should read it. 


Price, postpaid: Paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., - 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, 
you'll make a Bull's Eye by sending three 
a-cent stamps fer the new Ideal Handbook 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING 00., 8 R Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 





*“GUN-OID” stays PuT 


KEEPS A GUN BRIGHT AND NEW. 
The perfection grease and 
lubricant. Will not melt: never 
hardéns. 10c per oz. 30z. 25c. 
w. L. BLIN 


N, 
216 Masonic Temple. ROCKFORD, ILL. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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CooL RESORTS | 


BEST REACHED VIA 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 


“Colorado Short Line” 
TO 


Utah and Pacific Coast. | 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
DINING Cans (MEALS A LA CARTE), 
ELectric LIGHTS AND FANS. 














H. C. TOWNSEND, 


|ENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, ST. Louis. i 





The Quintessence 
of Colorado Scenery 








**The 


the 


one day 
trip that 
bankrupts 


English 
language”’ 


Is embraced in the trip 
from Colorado Springs to 
the Cripple Creek gold 
camp, over the world’s 
most remarkable stand- 
ard-gauge railroad 


The Short Line 


| one continuous panorama 
of Nature’s gorgeous and 
bewildering scenic gran- 
deur. 








OBSERVATION CARS 
on all trains — quickest 
time between Denver, 
| Pueblo, Colorado Springs 
| and the Cripple Creek 
| district. 











D. C. MacWatters, 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLU. 


Send for Descriptive Booklets. 








FETCH AND CARRY 








A Notable 
Work on DOG 
TRAINING. 





By BERNARD WATERS. 


This work contains chapters on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Retrieving; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; Implements and 

; the Natural Method ; the orce System ; 
Dead and Wounded Birds ; Incidental Train- 
ing ; Wild Fowl Retrieving ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
the Chesapeake Bay Dog; Retrievers ; the 
sMentality. The Uses and Abuses of the Spike 

are discussed and explained. 

The work is handsomely printed and illustrated 
and contains 124 It should be in every sports- 
man’s library. ce, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





For lilustrated Pamph- 

lets and full information 

apply to your nearest 

Ticket Agent or address 
. B. KRISK 


Pass’r and Ticket Agent 
Cuicaco & NortH-WesTern R’y, 


GHIGAGO, ILL. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















Your 
Annual 
Outing. 


Allow us to suggest Colorado 
and Utah, famous the world 
over for their cool and invig- 
orating climate, magnificent 
mountain scenery and pictur- 
esque hunting resorts which 
are located along the line of 
the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
The Scenic Line of the World. 


Colorado and Utah abound in game of all descriptions. The finest Trout in the world. Write today 
for copy of ‘‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains.’’ It gives you full information as to where to go and 
how much it will cost. 


R. C. NICHOL, Gen’! Agent, S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., 
242 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colorado. 











ANYTHING YOU WANT 


We know that it is easy to form clubs of subscribers for 
SPORTS AFIELD. Nearly every day this fact is emphasized 
by the arrival of lists from self-appointed solicitors in various 
parts of the country. But we do not pretend to know what our 
friends would prefer in the way of premiums, nor has it ever 
been our policy to restrict their choice to a limited assortment 
of guns, rifles or other articles in a sporting goods way. Secure 
the subscribers and tell us what you want. That is your part 
of the transaction. Ours is to meet your wishes, with an ad- 
vance guarantee of generous treatment and mutual satisfaction. 


THE BEST TIME IS NOW 








116 SPORTS AFIELD. 








3-PIECE, CORK GRIP 
10 ft. Fly or 8} ft. Bait. 


Small Profits 
Quick Sales 


Trout Flies 


For Triali—Send Us 
I5c. Yiegaiar price 24 cence” Quality A Flies 
30c. OTe aie ea saeieccz. Quality B Flies 
GOc. ‘En areerted sample dozen. Quality C Flies 
O5c. *"peguier rice Si tents, Bass Flies 
Try our new Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 


METAL CENTER LINE 


Size No. 5, 434c. per yard 
Size No. 4, 54c. per yard 


Put up in 20, 30, 40, 50 and 100 yards lengths 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 


523 BROADWAY, - : NEW YORK 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEEL RODS $7) 95 








MODERN BREEDING 


There is money in dogs if you know 
how to raise them. Modern Breedi 
covers every detail of the subject, the 
selection of breeds, building of kennels, 
laws ot breeding, care of sire and dam, 
selecting and raising puppies, bench 
show conditioning, trimming, plucking, 
show ring handling and other inform- 
ation never before given the public. 

he most practical book of its kind. 
Enameled paper, elaborately illustrated. 
240 pages. Paper, $1.00 Cloth, $1.50 


Sports Afield Publishing Co.. 
358 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, Ills. 








THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CINCINNATI 


THAN THE 





Standard and Compartment Sleep- 
ers on Night Trains. Parlor and 
Dining Cars on Day Trains. 


Cuas. H. Rock FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager Gen. Pass. Agent, 
CHICAGO. 














If you have a Bird Dog, you 
meed a copy of 


_tm Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thoroug’ ide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most peenes book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Id. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Twelfth ition is now ready. Revised and 
Illustrated with portraits of the author ont fifteen 


ical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. ely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








